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WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 
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NEW SOURCE MATERIALS IN GENERAL 


XACTLY two hundred years ago Benja- 
min Franklin, then forty-two years of age, 
having reached the half-way milestone in 
his long life, decided to retire from active 

participation in printing and the business he had 
been carrying on in connection with it. He had 
been eminently successful, having acquired not 
only a fair competence, but the assurance of a 
substantial annual income as silent partner in the 
contract with David Hall, under whose direction 
the printing and publishing business of Franklin 
and Hall was to be conducted for the next eighteen 
years. Foremost among the reasons for the deci- 
sion was his increasing interest in science and the 
phenomena of nature. His experiments in elec- 
tricity, like his observations on the weather, were 
absorbing his attention more and more at just this 
time. He was formulating tentative conclusions 
and hypotheses which demanded study and con- 
sultation with kindred minds, uninterrupted by 
the daily routine of business. 

The importance of his decision to be free to 
devote himself to electrical experiments and other 
scientific observations cannot be easily overesti- 
mated. His communications with fellow scientists 
and philosophers, already begun, now rapidly in- 
creased. Early in 1747 he wrote his famous letter 
to Peter Collinson on his electrical experiments 
in which he said: “I have during some months past 
had little leisure for anything else.” Before the 
end of the year two other letters followed, a long 
one in 1748, another in April of 1749, and one 
later in the year devoted to “opinions and conjec- 
tures.”” According to Dr. Mitchell, to whom he 
had sent a paper on “Thunder Gusts,” the “con- 
noisseurs” of the Royal Society laughed at his 
ideas. Nevertheless, on July 29, 1750, he sent an 
“additional paper’”’—really a treatise on lightning 
and electricity—to Collinson who submitted it also 
to the Royal Society. This time there was general 
applause, and in 1751 the Experiments and Obser- 


vations on Electricity was published in London. 
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Two years later Franklin was awarded the Copley 
Gold Medal, and in 1756 he was elected Fellow of 
the Royal Society. The identification of lightning 
and electricity and his observations on northeast 
storms, as is shown in the study of “Franklin and 
the Lewis Evans Map of 1749” in the Library 
Bulletin of the Society for 1945, were both pub- 
lished for the first time on the Evans Map. Like 
his Proposals Relating to the Education of the 
Youth in Pensilvania they, too, belong to the years 
following closely upon his decision to withdraw 
from business to find time for friends, science, 
and learning, but which the course of events soon 
claimed for politics and diplomacy. 

These and other scientific activities by Franklin 
in the decade from 1746 to 1756 show conclusively 
that the leisure secured for himself by his with- 
drawal from business was used with telling effect 
to bring his scientific work to fruition. Indeed 
one cannot help speculating on what more he 
would have accomplished in the field of science and 
learning had he been equally adamant in turning 
a deaf ear to the call of politics and public affairs. 
On the other hand, the loss to the cause of liberty 
and representative government might have been 
irreparable. 

Perhaps it should be said at the outset that 
Franklin’s resolution to retire should not be inter- 
preted too literally, for although he withdrew from 
active participation in his Philadelphia printing 
and publishing business, he never really divorced 
himself from the trade and the profession. Not 
only did he continue some of his most profitable 
partnerships, but if the term printing is used in 
the broad sense in which Franklin himself em- 
ployed it, he continued a printer to the end of his 
life. Even when most harassed by the bitter 
quarrels with the Proprietary, and later, with the 
Tory government in London, he had recourse to 
it as his most effective means of getting a hearing 
and influencing public opinion both in England 
and America. Still later, when the Revolution had 
started, and he was sent by Congress to Paris, 
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he very soon set up his famous Passy Press, which 
he employed not only to print his “Bagatelles,” 
and official documents for the Commissioners, but 
used with telling effect in promoting the cause of 
the Revolution, and in assembling and bringing 
to America, after the conclusion of his successful 
mission, what was probably the finest printing 
equipment of the time in this country. Neverthe- 
less the year 1948 marks the two hundredth anni- 
versary of that crucial year of his life in which he 
put into effect the decision fraught with such 
momentous consequences to himself and to his 
country. 

Fortunately there can be added to this anniver- 
sary feature the announcement of a considerable 
amount of first-rate new and unexplored historical 
material on this aspect of Franklin’s activities. 
This is the more significant because new source 
materials on the story of Franklin’s activities as 
printer and publisher appear very infrequently. 
For more than a century, the guilds of the printing 
trade and of the publishing profession have joined 
historians and other scholars in the quest for infor- 
mation on this aspect of the life of the many-sided 
Franklin. It is, therefore, a matter of more than 
usual interest that so considerable an amount of 
hitherto unused and, in cases, quite unknown mate- 
rial has been brought together in the American 
Philosophical Society Library in recent years. 

A substantial part of the material relates to 
Franklin’s printing and publishing interests in 
Philadelphia from 1728 to 1766. During the first 
twenty years of this period he personally conducted 
the business as printer, publisher, editor, and pro- 
prietor, after which he was a silent partner for 
eighteen years, the direction and management of 
the firm being in the hands of David Hall. Some 
of the new material has to do with his publishing 
and propaganda activities in the cause of the Colo- 
nies before the Revolution. Much more, however, 
both from the standpoint of significance and in- 
terest, is concerned with his printing activities in 
Passy. 

First in chronological order are several addi- 
tions to the Account Books kept by Franklin him- 
self in connection with his printing and publishing 
business for the twenty years from 1728-1748. 
Most important of these is a manuscript volume 
entitled “Franklin-Hall, No. 1,”’—a companion 
volume to “Work Book No. 2.”! For the years 


' The original in the New York. Public Library is fully 
discussed in A Work Book of the Printing House of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and David Hall. 
Simpson Eddy. N. 


Described by George 
Y. Pub. Lib. Bull. 34 (8), 1930. 
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of the partnership with Hall from 1748 to 1766, 
there are now available eight additional “Franklin- 
Hall Account and Letter Books” ; a group of pri- 
vate letters to Hall from Will Strahan, King’s 
printer, and close friend of Franklin; and the 
“Shop Book” with its amazingly interesting and 
important day by day entries of the purchase of 
books, paper, quills, etc., by individuals and insti- 
tutions. There is Franklin’s correspondence with 
Richard Jackson, and incidental materials in his 
letters to his favorite sister, Jane Mecom, and to 
his life-long friend, Catharine Greene.? Added 
to these are newspaper articles, essays, and pam- 
phlets now definitely identified as having been 
written by Franklin. 

First in point of interest and importance among 
the new materials on the Passy period is a collec- 
tion of over four hundred beautiful brass stencils 
apparently used by Franklin in the study and de- 
signing of type. Hitherto unknown, and belonging 
to a class of Frankliniana of which there are prac- 
tically no survivals, they are unique. Equally im- 
portant, though quite different in character, is 
Franklin’s “Cash Book” for the Passy years, with 
entries in his own hand. Others consist of the 
“Account Books for Family Expences” kept by 
William Temple Franklin; “Inventories of fonts 
cast at Passy”’; inventories of type and other print- 
ing materials purchased from the leading English, 
French, and possibly Dutch type-founders; and 
definite information on the purchase of a type- 
foundry and presses. On the plans to teach his 
young grandson, Benjamin Franklin Bache, the 
printing trade, and set him up in business in 
America, there is also some new material to sup- 
plement Benny’s Diary. 

Taken as a whole, this new evidence supplies 
detailed information, not only on Franklin’s print- 
ing and publishing during the first half of his life, 
but also on the remarkable continuance of his 
printing and publishing activity in his later years. 
Despite the pressure of social life at Passy, on 
the one hand, and the exacting demands of diplo- 
macy and the affairs of state, on the other, Frank- 
lin’s interest in printing and publishing increased 
rather than diminished as he grew older. While 


2 Of the new materials in this group recently acquired 
by the Library, the following arrangements for editing* 
and publishing have been made: Letters and Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin and Richard Jackson, 1753-1785, 
edited by Carl Van Doren. Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
24, 1947. Franklin’s correspondence with Jane Mecom 
‘by Carl Van Doren, and the Franklin-Greene correspond- 
ence by William Greene Roelker are also in preparation. 
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the new material, save in a few cases, may not 
suggest any radical departure from the findings 
of Livingston, McMurtrie, Oswald, Wroth, and 
other specialists on this aspect of Franklin’s work, 
it will be obvious even from the following brief 
survey that it often adds richness, and confirms 
conclusions which for want of evidence have been 
necessarily tentative. On the other hand, the ac- 
count of his dissemination of information about 
America, and his promotion of the translation and 
publication of the state and federal constitutions 
with their guarantees of individual liberty and the 
sovereignty of the people, reveal an influence on 
European history, the impact of which has not 
been adequately recognized or appreciated. 


PRINTER IN THE BROADEST SENSE 


Throughout his long life Franklin was a printer 
in the broadest sense of the word. As a boy and 
later as a young man he mastered the mechanical 
aspects of the trade. He was a master craftsman 
at typesetting, composition, and press work. To 
this he gradually added the functions of editor, 
publisher, proprietor, and promotor. With him 
printing was a many-sided business, conducted 
with great skill, understanding, and surprising 
financial, as well as political success. He was al- 
ways proud of it, and he never lost interest in it. 
Less than a year before the end of his life, he 
wrote: 


I am too old to follow Printing again my self, 
but, loving the Business, I have brought up my 
Grandson Benjamin to it, and have built and 
furnish’d a Printing-house for him, which he 
now manages under my Eye... 


At the time of his death, the well-known epitaph 
of B. Franklin, Printer, although written, as Van 


8 Franklin to Catharine (Ray) Greene, March 2, 1789. 


Doren says, “somewhat prematurely” in 1728, was 
still his choice. The first words of his last will 
and testament read (fig. 1): “I BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN of Philadelphia, Printer, late Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the United States of 
America to the Court of France. .. .” 

He would have been pleased at the happy solu- 
tion of the question of precedence at his funeral 
as reported in the Pennsylvania Packet of May 19, 
1790: 


It appeared that almost every institution was 
represented, and held him as founder or bene- 
factor. They cast lots for places: the Philo- 
sophical Society got the first—the University, 
I believe, the next—the Printers third—the two 
former yielding to the latter, as he had been a 
Printer. 


Had he not been their spokesman as far back as 
1731 in An Apology for Printers (fig. 2)!* 

In this remarkably keen analysis of the pub- 
lisher’s problems, the great dean of American 
printers handed down a code, the articles of which 


EING frequently cenfur'd and condemn’d. by 
different Perfons for printing Things which they 
fay onght not to be printed, I have fometimes 
thought it might be neceflary to make a ftand- 
ing Apology for my felt, and publifh it once a 

Year, to be read upon all Ozcafions of that Nature. Mucia 
Bufinefs has hitherto hindesed the execution of this Defign ; 
bur having very lately given extraordinary Odence by print- 
ing an Advertitement with a certain N. B. at the End of it, 
J find an Apology more particularly requifite at this Jun- 
Gure, tho’ it happens when I have not yet Leifure to write 
fach a thing in the proper Form, and can only in a loofz 
manner throw thofe Confiderations together which fhould 
have been the Subftance of it. 


Fic. 2. 


4 Penna. Gazette, June 3 to June 10, 1731. 
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have been basic in the relation between publishers 
and the public for over two hundred years. Toler- 
ance, Freedom of the Press, and even “All the 
News That’s Fit to Print” appear in essence in 
this so-called “Apology.” To the principle of the 
Liberty of the Press, Franklin adhered consistently 
despite the malicious and unwarranted attacks on 
him during his absence abroad. In a little known 
article ascribed to him and published by his friend, 
Mathew Carey, in the American Museum of 1789, 
entitled An account of the highest court of judica- 
ture in Pennsylvania, viz—The court of the press, 
the freedom of the press is stoutly upheld, but its 
abuse to be corrected by the freedom of the cudgel : 
“My proposal, then, is, to leave the liberty of the 
press untouched, to be exercised in its full extent, 
force, and vigour, but to permit the liberty of the 
cudgel to go with it part passu.” 

Franklin looked upon printers less as mechanics 
or craftsmen than as editors and publishers. To 
him the printer’s calling involved, not only the 
business of printing, publishing, and marketing, 
but large responsibilities of a public character—a 
sort of noblesse oblige, whose challenge he, at least, 
accepted. Its many-sidedness afforded him inti- 
mate acquaintance with craftsmen and master 
printers, and at the same time the cooperation and 
support of the increasingly dynamic middle-class 
to which he belonged. It gave him many contacts, 
a wide circle of friends, profitable business, influ- 
He was the foremost printer 
of the Colonies. ‘“‘Dominating that trade until 
his retirement was the figure of Benjamin 
Franklin, printer and silent partner of printers, 
papermakers, inkmakers, and booksellers in all 
parts of the country.””"® Nevertheless, he decided 
to give it up. 


ence, and power. 


FRANKLIN RETIRES FROM BUSINESS 


On January 1, 1748 he informed his friend and 
fellow member of the Society, Cadwallader Colden, 
that he had “taken a partner.’’ Nine months later, 
September 29, he wrote him in some detail as 
follows : 

Sir, 

I received your Favour of the 12th Inst. which 

gave me the greater Pleasure, as ‘twas so long 

since I had heard from you. I congratulate you 


on your Return to your beloved Retirement: I 
too am taking the proper Measures for obtaining 


5 Amer. Museum, 6: 297, 1789. 
* A History of The Printed Book, ed. by Lawrence C. 
Wroth, 204, N. Y., Limited Editions Club, 1938. 
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Leisure to enjoy Life & my Friends more than 
heretofore, having put my Printing house under 
the Care of my Partner David Hall, absolutely 
left off Bookselling, and remov’d to a more quiet 
Part of the Town where I am settling my old 
Accts. and hope soon to be quite a Master of 
my own Time, and no longer (as the Song has 
it) at every one’s Call but my own. If Health 
continues, I hope to be able in another Year to 
visit the most distant Friend I have, without 
Inconvenience.’ 


In accord with this decision to retire, settle his 
accounts, and be the master of his own time, 
Franklin’s Cash and Account Books of the print- 
ing business were discontinued, and a new set of 
books or business records—the Franklin-Hall Ac- 
count and Letter Books, etc—was started. With 
the January 12 issue of the same year, Hall’s 
name also appeared with Franklin’s on the mast- 
head of the Gazette, which under Franklin’s editor- 
ship had become the leading newspaper of the colo- 
nies from New York to Charleston. The status 
of the business at the conclusion of Franklin’s 
withdrawal from active participation in it is re- 
flected in the Library’s manuscript volume: 
“Franklin-Hall No. 1,” just mentioned. 

This interesting and unique record of the print- 
ing and publishing house, and of the bookshop, 
calls for careful study. Of the four sections into 
which the volume is divided, the fourth, an “In- 
voice of Books etc., left in my hands by Mr. 
Franklin taken January 23rd 1748,” has a sig- 
nificance all its own for historians of Co'onial cul- 
tural history. All of the Library’s Franklin-Hall 
Account and Letter Books are now available for 
use, the volume of the firm’s record as the official 
printers of the Province of Pennsylvania having 
a peculiar interest for the political historian (fig. 
3). The entire series should be studied for publi- 
cation as companion volumes to the late George 
Simpson Eddy’s “Work Book No. 2,” and the 
Account Books kept by Benjamin Franklin. . . * 

To these formal business records, the Library 
has added materials of a less formal, though equally 
important, nature in a collection of letters from 
Will Strahan, the King’s printer, to David Hall 
during the years of the Franklin-Hall partnership. 
Needless to say, they furnish many interesting 








7 The original of the letter to Colden is in the Manu- 
script Collection of the New York Historical Society. 

8 Account Books kept by Benjamin Franklin: Ledger 
1728-1739; Journal 1730-1737, Notes by George Simpson 
Eddy, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1928——Ledger 
“D.” 1739-1747, 1929. 
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sidelights of an informal and personal nature on 
printing, publishing, and the distribution of books. 
“Mr. Franklin tells me,” Strahan wrote on Febru- 
ary 22, 1758, “you are in great want of a Com- 
positor.”” On another occasion, he asks Franklin’s 
opinion concerning certain proposals for the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, which Strahan owned and pub- 
lished. Referring to Deborah’s unwillingness to 
make the sea journey to join her husband in Lon- 
don, he wrote, on June 10, 1758: “Sorry she 
dreads the Sea so much, that she cannot prevail 
on herself to come to this fine Place, even tho’ 
her Husband is before her. There are many 
Ladies here that would make no objection to sail- 
ing twice as far after him. . . .” 

Of no little significance in the story of early 
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American culture, and of the reading public of 
those days, is the list of titles of books to which 
Strahan refers in his letter to Hall of June 22, 
1745: 


Dear Davie 


... You will find tyed up together in Mr. 
Franklin’s Trunk of Books 6 Beggar’s Opera, 
1 London Magazine for March, April, & May, 
Love for Love, Mock Doctor, Conscious Lovers, 
and a Book of Songs, being all you wrote for. 
They come to 14 Shills. 6 pence. When you 
want any thing else let me know. . . . 


These books ordered by Hall are far removed 
from the learned titles first ordered by the Library 
Company, or from those in the early catalogues 
of the American Philosophical Society. ‘Our for- 
bears,” writes the historian of the Library Com- 
pany, “were in heavy earnest when they inaugu- 
rated the first public library of America.” Of 
course, the accession lists of the Library also show 
considerable change in the years from the early 
thirties to the middle forties, when Strahan wrote 
of the consignment of books stowed away in 
Franklin’s trunk. The liberalizing trend devel- 
oped rapidly. The 1765 catalogue of the Union 
Library Company, “reveals a broadening of its 
collection from purely utilitarian works to include 
such items as Joseph Andrews, Chinese Tales, Cib- 
ber’s Lives of the Poets, Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem, and finally How to Govern a Wife,” 
which proved so popular that the librarian had to 
advertise for their return in the preceding year.® 

Even more illuminating, if not startling, is the 
evidence of the demand for popular literature fur- 
nished by the detailed “invoice of books left etc., 
by Mr. Franklin taken January 23, 1748” in the 
“Work Book.” 7° Since Franklin was too shrewd 
a businessman, and too well aware of the tastes 
of the community, to carry much dead wood, the 
invoice would make a good start for a popular 
book shelf for 1748. 

On the situation twenty years later there is 
equally satisfactory material in the Franklin-Hall 
records. The “Shop Book” beginning with the 
entry for April 29, 1767, records the day by day 
purchases of individuals and institutions, particu- 
larly of libraries of Philadelphia and the surround- 


® Bridenbaugh, Carl and Jessica, Rebels and Gentlemen, 
87, N. Y., Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. See also Printers 
and books: The press and books in eighteenth century 
Philadelphia, Penna. Mag. Hist. & Biog. 65: 1-30, 1941. 

10 Amer. Philos. Soc. Mss., B.F. 85 6.9 Franklin and 
Hall, No. 1, p. 78-79. 
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ing country. Among the entries for August 31, 
and September 5, 1767, for example, are the fol- 
lowing typical items: 


Aug. 31. Mr. James Logan Dr. 
For Hanway’s Travels, 2 Vols. 
Voyage to North America, 2 Vols. 
Two copies Sermons to Young Women 
Smith’s Complete Housewife 
Webb on Painting 
Sept. 5. Reverend Mr. Richard Peters Dr. 
For Sermons for Young Women, 2 
Vols. 
Vicar of Wakefield. 2 Vols. 
7 Vols. Christian’s Magazine 
Sharpe’s first and second Argument for 
Christianity 
The entries against libraries are usually quite 
lengthy, including lists for the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, those of Lancaster, Yorktown, 
Blockley and Merion, Wilmington, and others. 
Here, too, we have a ready basis for a regional 
community Book Shelf for 1767, for even after 
the dissolution of the partnership Hall continued 
as publisher and importer for libraries and indi- 
viduals of the whole Philadelphia area. The in- 
formation in the usual sources, such as private 
letters and diaries, is so often casual, that its sig- 
nificance, when compared with the quantity and 
wide range of the lists of the “Shop Book,” is not 
easily overestimated. In addition to being of im- 
portance to specialists in the field of American 
civilization and culture, they are also important 
to the general historian as a means of determining 
the community ethos in the decades just before 
the Revolution of the city soon to become the 
nation’s first capital. 


FRANKLIN’S PARTNERSHIPS 


For the other partnerships of Franklin no such 
complete records have come to light as_ the 
Franklin-Hall “Account and Letter Books.” 
Some doubtless exist, for there were more than a 
dozen partnerships, the one with James Parker of 
New York being, next to that with David Hall, the 
most satisfactory and the most important. Origi- 
nally entered into in 1741, under a six-year agree- 
ment, it was apparently renewed repeatedly, re- 
maining in operation until Parker’s death in 1770, 
when it was finally terminated in a settlement with 
Mrs. Parker, the widow. In nearly all these busi- 
ness associations, Franklin appears as the senior, 
the older man with experience and capital, supply- 
ing equipment—tools, type, machinery, and 
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presses. As a rule the motives were dictated by 
business interests, or Franklin’s desire to en- 
courage young printers, not infrequently relatives. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Miller and Arm- 
bruster, he financed the partnership for the pur- 
pose of counteracting rival editors too favorable 
to the Proprietary, like the Christopher Saurs. 
But whatever the motive, the evidence of a shrewd 
eye for business is rarely lacking. He always in- 
sisted that the contracts be carefully drawn even 
as to detail, that being the best way to avoid mis- 
understanding later. As a result Parker, acting 
for Franklin in the dissolution of the partnership 
with Hall in 1766, encountered no difficulty on 
that score. 

Hall carried on the tradition for careful, profit- 
able work so successfully begun by Franklin in 
Poor Richard’s Almanack. School books, primers, 
spelling books, and other texts were printed and 
reprinted. More than 36,000 copies of the primer 
were printed between 1749 and 1760. On the 
other hand, the subject matter, as is to be ex- 
pected, is less scholarly or scientific in character. 
Nor are there many examples of the fine printing 
seen in Franklin’s edition of Cato Major (fig. 4) 
which he always regarded as the finest book typo- 
graphically he ever printed. 

As business records, the Account and other 
Books prove conclusively that Franklin carried on 
a very profitable printing and publishing business 
by himself for nearly twenty years, and that he 
continued to profit substantially, as a silent part- 
ner, for almost two decades longer. It would be 
laboring the obvious to say that these records ex- 
tending over a period of nearly forty years are of 
value only to the historian of printing and publish- 
ing, that is, purely business records. To be sure 
they are business records, and as such of great 
importance, but they also furnish invaluable mate- 
rial on certain intellectual and cultural trends, 
which it is often difficult to find elsewhere. 


B. FRANKLIN, PRINTER IN ENGLAND 


URNING again to Franklin’s own ac- 
tivities as “printer,” it might be said 
that during the second period of his 
life, from 1748 to 1776, he abstained 
from printing, for he did not again engage in it 
for pecuniary purposes. On the other hand, if 
we accept the broader interpretation of the term 
“printer,” then he engaged in it to a much larger 
degree than is generally known. Certainly some 
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reference to his numerous publications in connec- 
tion with his efforts to obtain redress of colonial 
grievances, and a better understanding within the 
Empire, is pertinent here. 

Franklin spent sixteen of the eighteen years just 
During all 
this time he was the principal representative of 
the colonies, first in the bitter controversy with 
the Proprietaries, and second in the still more in- 
tense quarrel with the Tory government. Of 
course, there was time left for large land grant 
projects; visits to Scotland and Ireland; plans for 
heating the House of Commons; the installation 
of lightning rods on St. Paul's, involving a ludi- 
crous controversy over pointed and round rods in 
which the King angrily sided against him ; informal 
conferences with men in and out of Parliament; 
and the historic occasion of his appearance before 
the Bar of the House of Commons. 


before the Revolution in England. 


POLITICAL WRITINGS 


Amid it all, however, politics and propaganda 
were his major occupation, and to the experienced 
printer and publisher, trained, as Crane says, “in 
the rough and ready school of colonial politics,” 
the printing press was the obvious channel for dis- 
seminating his ideas. For obvious reasons, as well 
as for others not so obvious but nonetheless impor- 
tant, Franklin concealed his authorship of his 
political writings and publications of this period. 
In his role as the agent for several of the Colonies, 
it evidently seemed to him that the colonial cause 
could be furthered most effectively under the cloak 
of anonymity and concealed authorship. Few of 
his important writings of these years carry his 
name. Instead, they appeared over the cryptic 
initials of his inverted signature F.B., F +S, 
suggesting Franklin and his seal, N.N., and other 
pseudonyms. As a result of this extraordinary 
suppression “‘of pride of authorship under the 
weightier considerations of prudence, both per- 
sonal and public,” some of his most important 
essays long remained unidentified. Even today 
the full list of his publications of this period is 
incomplete. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ANONYMOUS WRITINGS 


Their identification calls for relentless application 
of critical tests both to the external and internal 
evidence, a sensitive feeling for the characteristics 
of Franklin’s thought and style, an appreciation of 
the evolution of his political thinking, as well as 
an acquaintance with his friends and associates. 
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Crane and Van Doren have unearthed many of 
these unsigned writings, the former having made 
the political writings of Franklin in the decade 
from 1764-1774 the subject of special study. In 
his article on “Certain Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin .’ he accounts for three pamphlets 
and twenty-five essays in this category." He tells 
how in 1767 William Goddard, set up by Frank- 
lin’s party in the province as editor of the Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle, reprinted nine of Franklin’s 
essays from the London papers of 1765-1766, 
adding that he’ omitted for lack of space “many 
other pieces of Dr. Franklin’s on the same sub- 
ject. ” To these pieces identified by God- 
dard, a memorandum in the Franklin Manuscripts 
of the Stevens Collection in the Library of Con- 
gress adds eleven more. 

In the solution of the difficult problems of iden- 
tification, two sets of memoranda in the Franklin 
Papers,'* with numerous marginalia and other evi- 
dence of much use, have been of great assistance. 
Together they occupy fewer than seven pages, 
“probably written,” says Crane, “in the winter of 
1765-66, during the concerted drive of the colonial 
agents and the Committee of London Merchants 
trading to North America for the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. There are indications that they repre- 
sent Franklin’s preliminary notes in preparation 
for that brilliantly stage-managed affair, his ex- 
amination before the House of Commons.” ** 
Since the ideas, arguments, and other materials in 
these rough notes appear so constantly in Frank- 
lin’s writings of the time, Crane suggests that the 
memoranda may properly be regarded as a sort of 
arsenal on which Franklin drew whenever there 
was occasion to do so. This also furnishes the 
explanation for the unity that pervades his politi- 
cal writings despite their appearance in so many 
different forms and places. Indeed, the notes con- 
tain the essence of most of his ideas on the Empire 
and the needs for greater colonial autonomy, found 
in his formal writings then, and in the years before 
the Revolution. Further light on the subject is 
found in the numerous marginalia on the manu- 
scripts and printed tracts of his political writings.** 





11Crane, Verner W., Certain Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin on the British Empire and the American Colo- 
nies, Papers Bibliog. Soc. Amer. 28: 1-27, 1934. 

12 Amer. Philos. Soc. Mss., B.F. 50 (ii) 46, 51. 

13 Crane, op. cit., 23-24. See also Crane’s Benjamin 
Franklin and the Stamp Act, Publ. Colonial Soc. Mass. 
32: 56-77, 1937. 

14 George Simpson Eddy in an article on Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin's library, Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc. n.s. 34: 206- 
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But his use of the press did not stop with his 
own writings. He encouraged others to write, 
and used his knowledge of printing and publishing 
to provide for their publication. Even before the 
crisis in the Stamp Act controversy he had be- 
come the director, or engineer, of American propa- 
ganda in London. He reprinted the best pam- 
phlets from America, wrote constantly himself, and 
stimulated others to write. A good example of 
the last, on which interesting new evidence came 
to the writer’s attention recently, is the well-known 
pamphlet on A True State of the Proceedings 
in the Parliament of Great Britain, and in the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, Relative to the 
Giving and Granting the Money of the People of 
that Province, and all America in the House of 
Commons, in which they are not Represented. 
Published anonymously, in 1774, it was reprinted 
as Franklin’s by Almon in Prior Documents 
(1777) to accompany the Remembrancer. Mean- 
while, Arthur Lee claimed that he “drew up” the 
piece, a claim now generally recognized with the 
reservation that Franklin furnished the material.*® 

The additional light on the subject comes from 
two bills*® by none other than Will Strahan, 
Franklin’s close friend for so many years.. The 
first deals exclusively with the printing of the pam- 
phlet for Franklin: 


1774 Printed for Dr. Franklin By Will Strahan 


May 
True State of the Proceedings respecting Mas- 
sachusets (sic) Bay £sd 
6 sheets, N° 500 @ £ 1.4.0 7. 4. 0 
For 6 Reams of Paper for D° @ 12* 3.12. 0 
For Title to D° N° 350, with Paper 0.18. 0 
£11.14. 0 


In the second and longer bill, the item appears 
among a number of others, payment by Franklin 
being formally acknowledged : 


Received September 18, 1774, of Benj. Frank- 
lin, Esqr the Contents of the above Bill in 
full. 

Will Strahan 


226, presents a critical analysis of the marginalia of three 
tracts of 1765 and 1766. On the general subject of 
American propaganda in England see also J. J. Hink- 
house, The Preliminaries of the American Revolution as 
seen in the English Press, 1763-1775, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1926. 

15 Ford, Paul Leicester. Franklin Bibliography, Brook- 
lyn, 1889. 

16 Amer. Philos. Soc. Mss., B.F., 78, 68. 
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The paper has an interest quite apart from the 
pamphlet, for it reveals the close collaboration of 
Strahan with Franklin less than a year before he 
joined the reactionary Tories to advocate the use 
of strong “coercive methods with these mad men,” 
and Franklin’s stinging rebuke in the famous letter 
of July 5, 1775, with its cryptic ending: 


You and I were 
long Friends !—You are now my Ene 
my,—and 

I am, 
Yours, 
B. Franklin 


Simply to mention the titles of the pieces known 
to have been written, or inspired, by Franklin, 
either as pamphlets or articles, in different periodi- 
cals and newspapers would afford the most strik- 
ing evidence of his remarkable use of the press 
as the means of getting a hearing for the colonial 
cause and influencing public opinion. Meanwhile, 
while we await the full discussion of Franklin’s 
activity in this direction, and a more complete list 
of his writings in the not too distant future by 
Crane, it is safe to say that Franklin printed and 
published more political pieces during these years 
than at any other time. Moreover, although they 
appeared first in England, many of the more im- 
portant were reprinted by the colonial press in 
America, and so exercised an influence in shaping 
public opinion at home much beyond what has 
been generally recognized. 

To these should be added the effect of the many 
publications his fame as a scientist, and his wide- 
spread popularity, inspired not only in England, 
but in France, Italy, and other countries. Indeed 
they constitute no inconsiderable part of the 
Franklin propaganda literature. By way of ex- 


BENJ. FRANKLIN, Efq. L.L. D, and F, B.S; 


rHe 
BRAVE DEFENDER of his COUNTRY (AMERICA) 


AGAIneT THE 
OPPREZSION OF TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION ; 


AUTBOR OF THE 


GREATEST DISCOVERY IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
SINCE THOSE OF SILK SSHRC BEWTOR, 


Fic. 5. 


ample, the recent additions to our Franklin Collec- 
tion may be cited. The first is illustrated by a 
part of the title page of the July, 1774, issue of the 
Westminster Magazine (fig. 5), the second is an 
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FRAGMENT 
DE XENOPHON, 


Nouvellement trouvé dans les Ruines 
de Palmyre, par un Anglois ; & 
dépofé au Mufeum Britannicum , 
a Londres. 


TAADUIT DU GREC, PAR UN FRANCOIS; 


Ec lu a l’Affemblée publique du Mufée de 
Paris, du jeudi 6 Mars 1783. 


a 


A PARIS, 


Dz w'IMPRIMERIE DE PH.-D. Pitanes, 
Imprimeur Ordinaire du Roi. 





M. DCC. LXXXIII. 
Fic. 6. 


early copy, possibly from Franklin’s own library, 
of a little-known French work: Fragment de 
Xénophon, Paris, 1783 (fig. 6). Printed in the 
same year as the Constitutions and by the same 
printer, Ph.-D. Pierres, who was also printer to 
the king, the “Fragment” is an excellent example 
of the glorification of Franklin, seen not only in 
the literature of the period, but also in the fine 
arts. At the same time, it reflects the intensifica- 
tion of the propaganda movement in the year of 
the treaty of peace. Among the characters in this 
little historical allegory, Franklin appears as 
Thales side by side with Washington, Vergennes 
and Lafayette. At the base of the statue figura- 
tively erected in his honor, is Turgot’s well-known 
comment, 


IL ARRACHA D'UNE MAIN 


HARDIE, AU CIEL SA FOUDRE 


ET LE SCEPTRE AUX TYRANS. 


Thus, for the entire period of the controversy with 
the mother country, and later in France, his fame 
as a scientist and his petsonal popularity, combined 
with his wisdom in statecraft, made him one of the 
most effective propagandists of history. If he 
lost the battle in England for the time being, he 
won it a few years later in France. 
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CONTINUED INTEREST IN THE ART 
OF PRINTING 


Although increasingly occupied with political 
matters and the writing of propaganda articles, 
Franklin continued his interest in the art of print- 
ing itself. His experience as a journeyman 
printer in London (1724-1726) had initiated him 
into English printing, and, to some extent, type- 
founding. His first employment was with Samuel 
Palmer, who, like Franklin later, was no ordinary 
printer, combining printing and type-founding 
with the history of the art, for he was engaged in 
writing “A History of Printing.” Later Franklin 
worked with John Watts in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
As a close friend of Caslon, Watts was very active 
in the establishment of the famous Caslon and 
Company’s Type-Foundry. To an observing, am- 
bitious young Franklin, this association as a 
journeyman printer with the best printers in Eng- 
land must have been a stimulating experience, 





Hand printing press said to have been identified 
by Franklin as the press used by him as a journey- 
man printer in London in 1725-1726, from a woodcut 
made in 1841 in connection with a campaign in 
Liverpool to establish a printer’s pension, the bene- 
ficiary to be called “The Liverpool Franklin Pen- 
sioner.” 
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though scarcely an adequate return for the arduous 
journey across the Atlantic to buy type, presses, 
and other equipment with money the Governor of 
the Province, Sir William Keith, had promised, 
but never delivered. Returning empty-handed, but 
with experience, he again took employment with 
Keimer, but only for a short time before he set 
up in printing with Meredith, and then, for himself. 

In his autobiography he tells of the deficiencies 
of Keimer’s shop, of his casting type, and, in a 
letter of 1744, he refers to “founding tools” pro- 
cured for him by Strahan. By this time he was 
fully established. His interesting, original ideas 
and excellent workmanship had made him, as 
Wroth says, the leading printer of the Colonies. 
At the same time, he was also probably the best, 
for in his printing, as in his writing, directness and 
clarity were always first considerations. Of this 
no better example is to be found than his edition 
of Logan’s translations of Cicero’s Cato Major 
referred to above, his typographical masterpiece. 

During his stay in England he had become inter- 
ested in the possibilities of a reformed alphabet, 
and, according to Vaughan, experimented in type- 
cutting and casting in the new style. Later, he 
corresponded with Walter, owner of the Times, 
who tried out the reformed alphabet in a number 
of editions, but soon abandoned it. Livingston 
tells of his correspondence with Noah Webster 
on the subject, and refers to the statement about 
Franklin’s special type in Webster’s Dissertations 
on the English Language (1789). In a letter of 
April 25, 1786, to Jane Mecom, Franklin wrote: 
“I send also with this, one of the Books in which 
is printed my Proposal of a new Alphabet.” The 
story of his purchase and assembling of a type- 
foundry and presses in Passy is discussed below. 
Meanwhile, the following from Franklin’s reply 
of May 8, 1787, to a querulous request for certain 
kinds of type by Francis Childs, the last of the 
many young printers he befriended, reveals his 
continued and active participation in the business 
to the last: “My Grandson will cast them as soon 
as he has taken his Degree and got clear of the 
College; for then he purposes to apply himself 
closely to the Business of Letter founding and this 
is expected in July next... .” "7 

As already stated, the business was being con- 
ducted under his eyes, the entire equipment as well 
as the building being owned by him. Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, the grandson, was at that time 
twenty-one years of age, and it was to him that 


17 Amer. Philos. Soc. Mss., B.F. 45, 210. 
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Franklin willed “all the types and Printing mate- 
rials which I now have in Philadelphia with the 
compleat Letter Foundry, which, on the whole I 
suppose to be worth near One Thousand Pounds.” 

Side by side with his continued interest in print- 
ing as an art and a somewhat occasional concern 
for a reformed alphabet, he again became inter- 
ested in printing as a business, especially from the 
standpoint of type, presses, and general equip- 
ment. In addition to his activities in this direction 
while in Passy, we find him communicating with 
the author of a memorandum on the need of a 
type foundry in America, and in 1785 bringing 
back a fully equipped type-foundry and also print- 
ing presses from France. In view of this constant 
interest in printing and publishing, Franklin’s re- 
markable activities in this respect during his diplo- 
matic labors in the Passy period, are a logical 
continuation of what went before, as natural as 
they are impressive. 


B. FRANKLIN, PRINTER AT PASSY 


RANKLIN’S printing activities during his 
residence in France for eight and one-half 
years, from December, 1776 to July, 1785, 
were much more varied and significant 
than has been generally understood. For a long 
time they were lost sight of in the glamour of the 
great diplomatic achievements of his mission. In- 
deed, even the famous Bagatelles, which are so 
often erroneously regarded as the only worth-while 
things he published during this period, were very 
little known before the second decade of the pres- 
ent century. Not till Livingston published his 
scholarly volume for the Grolier Club in 1914 on 
Franklin and his Press at Passy** did this aspect 
of Franklin’s work come into its own. Later, after 
attention had been attracted to them, the Bagatelles 
caught the imagination to such a degree that they 
assumed the spotlight, not only with bibliophiles, 
but also with historians. The reason for the long 
neglect was doubtless due to Franklin’s own mod- 
est statement, and to William Temple Franklin’s 
dismissal of the subject as a matter too trifling to 
merit serious consideration. In his long delayed 
edition of his grandfather’s works he wrote: *° 


18 Livingston, Luther S., Franklin and his Press at 
Passy. An account of the books, pamphlets, and leaflets 
printed there, including the Long-lost ‘Bagatelles,’ N. Y., 
Grolier Club, 1914. 

19 Franklin, William Temple, Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Benjamin Franklin 1: 337, London, 1818. 
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Notwithstanding Dr. Franklin's various and im- 
portant occupations, he occasionally amused 
himself in composing and printing, by means 
of a small set of types, and a press he had in 
his house, several of his light essays, bagatelles, 
or jeux d’esprit written chiefly for the amuse- 
ment of his intimate friends. 


But William Temple had no appreciation of 
the character and extent of Franklin’s printing 
activities while at Passy. Although in charge of 
the household accounts, he seems to have paid very 
little attention to what was going on in that re- 
spect. Feuchtwanger’s statement in Proud Des- 
tiny, or Arms for America that “William was a 
great help to him [Franklin] in this hobby of his, 
for all the Franklins, even little Benjamin Bache, 
possessed an aptitude for the art of printing,” 
makes a very nice picture, but it is quite inaccurate 
as to William Temple. The evidence is all on the 
side of Livingston’s comment: “From what we 
know of William Temple Franklin it is hardly 
probable that he soiled his hands with printer’s ink. 


He was too much of a gentleman. His grand- 


father had brought him up to be a diplomat.” *° 

It was Benny William Temple, 
among Franklin’s grandsons, who developed “an 
aptitude for the art of printing,” an aptitude culti- 
vated by study and practical training with the best 
typographers and printers of Paris. And it was 
Senny who became so helpful to Franklin in the 
affairs of the Passy Press. Much better informed 
than William, he wrote that there was combined 
in the house “engraving, the forge, the foundry and 
For some reason, the editors 


Sache, not 


the printing office.” 
of Franklin’s works failed to follow up this lead. 
Even Smyth refers to the Passy publications 
mainly in connection with the Bagatelles : 


Sometimes they were printed upon his private 
press at Passy in limited editions of perhaps a 
dozen or fifteen copies. Nearly all are lost. 
The fictitious “Supplement” exists in the Li- 
brary of Congress and the Library of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and the latter collec- 
tion has also the printed original of “La Belle 
et la Mauvaise Jambe” (Passy), (1779). But 
the other fugitive leaves have disappeared." 


Commenting on the Bagatelles, the late George 
Simpson Eddy wrote: “Whatever was printed by 
Benjamin Franklin at his private press at Passy 

20 Op. cit., 110. 

21 Smyth, Albert Henry, The Writings of Benjamin 


Franklin 1: 183, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905. 
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has a peculiar interest for bibliophiles; and the 
discovery of anything that issued from that press 
may justly be called an event of importance.” 7? 
The appearance of Livingston’s work wrought 
a complete change in the historiography of B. 
Franklin, Printer. The character of Franklin’s 
printing and publishing activities at Passy was at 
last made clear, even though their significance was 
sometimes overlooked. For, despite his extensive 
research and meticulous scholarship, Livingston 
had to depend for certain phases of the story 
largely on the indirect evidence of the letters of 
Franklin’s correspondents found in the Stevens 
Collection of Franklin Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress. Fortunately, these can now be sup- 
plemented by direct evidence from Franklin him- 
self, and from those associated with him in his 
house at Passy. Oswald made use of some of the 
additional sources, especially those in the Curtis 
Collection now at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania.*> But much of the manuscript material on 
the subject in our own Library has either not been 
utilized or used only in passing. Its general char- 
acter has been noted above. Apart from what 
seems to be a new and hitherto unsuspected Passy 
imprint, and several fine examples of the better 
known ones, there are: Franklin’s Cash Book; the 
collection of stencils described below; the volume 
of Household Expenses kept by William Temple 
Franklin; lists of type cast at Passy, the foundry 
and presses bought and packed for transportation 
to America; and the records of Benjamin Franklin 
Bache of the printing equipment installed in the 
house built for him in Franklin Court off High 
Street in Philadelphia. The importance of the 
Cash Book and associated papers, for example, 
can be seen at a glance. The day by day entries 
disclose definite information regarding the ex- 
penses of the private press at Passy—the purchase 
of materials and equipment, of type and presses, 
and the weekly wages of employees (fig. 8). 


EARLY ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PASSY PRESS 


That Franklin began to assemble type and other 
printing materials very soon after he took up his 
residence in the Hotel Valentinois is clearly shown 

22.4 project of universal and perpetual peace written 
by Pierre-André Gargaz a former galley-slave, and 
printed by Benjamin Franklin at Passy in the year 1782. 
Here reprinted, together with an English version, intro- 
duction, & typographical note by George Simpson Eddy, 
1, N. Y., Eddy, 1922. 

283 Oswald, John Clyde, Benjamin Franklin, Printer, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page, 1917. 
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Fic. 8. Franklin’s entry in his cash book for purchase of presses. 
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by Livingston, and fully confirmed by the new evi- 
dence. It is immaterial whether the impulse to 
start a printing press while he waited for the 
Court at Versailles to reach a decision on the 
loans and the proposed alliance arose from a desire 
to print the Bagatelles, or from certain practical 
needs of his diplomatic mission. Certainly there 
were important and practical needs in the office 
of the commissioners that could better be met by 
a private press than by any other means. Indeed 
the two earliest known dated Passy Imprints are 
not Bagatelles. One relates to Prize Ships, and 
the other is a dinner invitation. 

Less than nine months after his arrival in Paris 
in December 1776, Franklin placed an order with 
the well-known type-founder Fournier, le jeune, 
for 18 pt. Petit-romain, the type used in the Passy 
imprints just mentioned. In February 1778 more 
of the same type was ordered, still another quantity 
in September, and a fourth lot in October. Re- 
garding the last, the entry in the “Waste Book” 
records a payment of over three hundred livres 
to Fournier, and a somewhat larger sum to an- 
other prominent type-founder of Paris, Joannis. 
Early in 1779 more type was ordered. Meanwhile, 
weekly entries in Franklin’s Cash Book for wages 
to Hemery, Fondeur and three helpers, reveal 
that he was having type cast in his house. These 
payments continue regularly, appearing side by 
side with entries for the purchase of metal, lead, 
antimony, puncheons, matrices, and finally on 
May 7, 1780, five thousand livres for the foundry 
itself (fig. 9). 
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On February 25, 1786 after his return to Phila- 
delphia, Franklin wrote Mr. Francis Childs: 


I do hereby certify . . . that the Printing Types 
with which I have furnish’d Mr. Francis Childs, 
contain’d in Fifteen Boxes . . . were made in 
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my House at Passy, by my Servants for my 
Se <6 
B. Franklin 
Late Minister for the United 
States at the Court of France. 


On April 27, 1780 he bought two presses from 
Fagnion for the use of the secretaries’ office, au- 
thorizing payment by M. Grand, the commis- 
sioners’ banker, with the proviso that they be 
charged to his private account, since he was going 
to take the presses to America after the conclusion 
of his official mission. 

As the Revolutionary War progressed and the 
conflict with England grew more intense, Franklin 
again turned to propaganda, and there is excellent 
evidence, not only of his printing and publishing 
political pieces, but of the revival of his interest 
in the art of printing and typography during his 
Passy years. He was in constant correspondence 
with French type-founders, studied different styles 
and fonts of type, purchased the collection of brass 
stencils, and himself designed at least one set of 
type. 


THE STENCILS AND THE WALNUT BOX 


The collection of stencils quite unknown hereto- 
fore, save to a very few persons, was acquired by 
the American Philosophical Society Library dur- 
ing the past summer at an auction at which the 
remaining books and other memorabilia of Frank- 
lin’s Library, still in the possession of Franklin’s 
descendants in the Bache family, were sold. Al- 
though not listed in the sales catalogue, a rather 
unprepossessing walnut box, 1244 x 10 x 3% 
inches, attracted considerable attention because of 
the unique character of its contents. They con- 
sisted of a collection of brass stencils—413 indi- 
vidual pieces in all, of different designs of charac- 
ters of the alphabet or fonts, several series of nu- 
merals, and a number of ornamental pieces. The 
separate sets, or series of characters, were neatly 
packed in an inner case of the box divided into 
compartments to accommodate them. In a secret 
drawer of the box were other items, like Franklin’s 
monogram (fig. 16), his carte de visite (fig. 10), 
and four exquisitely wrought end and border 
pieces. 

Although some idea of the quality and workman- 
ship of the stencils can be obtained from the inci- 
dental examples here and there in these pages, and 
of fonts designed and cast from them, the accom- 
panying specimen sheet with notes by Franklin 
(fig. 11) found in the secret drawer, will give a 
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better idea of the whole. Artistic and exquisite 
in design, these stencils cut for Franklin reflect 
French typography and printing at its best during 
the last years of the monarchy. And since char- 
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acter designing is always the first and initial phase 
in the type-founder’s art, the significance of the 
collection in Franklin’s relation to designing, cast- 
ing, and buying of type for his use in Passy, and 
later in America, is obvious. 

Fortunately, their identification and provenance 
can be established beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Quite apart from the fact that the collection has 
been in the possession of Franklin’s descendants 
for 150 years, there is the testimony of entries in 
the Account Books, and two incidental papers in 
the Society’s Franklin Collection. The first of 
the papers is an itemized bill of December 29, 
1781, for the stencils made out “a Son Excellence 
le docteur Franklin,” and receipted by the maker, 
Bery (fig. 12). The second is a bill for sundry 
articles—accessories—also by Bery of January 12, 
1782. In the “Account Book for Family Ex- 
pences” there are corresponding entries on the 
same days. The only discrepancy is a manifest 
error by William Temple Franklin, who kept the 
Household Accounts, of ten sous as to the cost 
of the second purchase. In the light of this direct 
testimony, Bery’s label (fig. 13) on the underside 
of the lid of the box can be accepted as genuine 
and at face value. 

The only other survival of Franklin’s printing 
equipment at Passy is a set of matrices in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, but apart from 
the statement by W. H. Duane, a descendant of 
Franklin, made in 1834, no evidence has been de- 
duced that they were not a part of Benny Bache’s 
printing equipment. Possibly the Society’s Frank- 
lin Papers may throw additional light on the sub- 
ject, for there are several references to the pur- 
chase of matrices from Fournier, fils, which may 
relate to the Massachusetts Collection. The sten- 
cils integrate closely with the typographical output 
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of Benjamin Franklin Bache’s type foundry and 
printing equipment at one time in the possession 
of the American Type Founders’ Library, but now 
in the Typographie Library of Columbia Univer- 
sity. And, since Franklin selected and assembled 
the materials to set his grandson up in the trade, 
his role in determining the typographical trend in 
the early national period of American typography 
and printing was probably considerable. Fortu- 
nately, Dr. P. J. Conkwright of the Princeton 
University Press is planning a special study on 
this broader, if somewhat more technical, aspect 
of the subject. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PASSY PRESS 


One of the important uses of the Passy Press 
was the printing of official and legal documents in 
connection with the office of the commissioners. 
Passports, letters of mark and reprisal, instructions 
to commanders of vessels, pertinent acts of Con- 
gress and other legal documents had to be printed. 
To one so experienced in printing, and so fully 
aware of its possible uses as was Franklin, the 
most satisfactory and safest way was to do it 
through a private press, and, if advisable, with a 
special design of type to prevent counterfeiting. 
At the same time it would enable him secretly to 
engage in propaganda, the warfare of ideas—in 
which he was a past master. Meanwhile, as type 
and other equipment were being assembled, in- 
triguing experiments in printing the very small 
editions of the Bagatelles continued. Even a hand 
press would be equal to printing these delightful 
and greatly sought after publications. 

In the category of official publications several 
new examples are found in the Society’s Library. 
Livingston records only one passport; Adams 
added four others.** In the class of passports 
discussed by Livingston (p. 88 ff), the Library 
has recently acquired the interesting and in a 
sense unique passport issued to his friend Elkanah 
Watson. It is a perfect example of the Passy 
passport, with a fine Franklin signature and coat 
of arms ; the signature of William Temple Franklin 
as secretary; and the expression GRATIS. Its 
composition and typography has a Franklinian 
flavor all its own. Even the type is of special 
design, the large ornamental script perhaps cast 
by Fournier, le jeune, or by Franklin himself in 
his own foundry. In addition to the very unusual 


24 [Adams, Randolph G.] The Passports Printed by 
Benjamin Franklin at his Passy Press, Ann Arbor, 
William Clements Library, 1925. 
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type, there is the further precautionary measure 
against counterfeiting which has apparently es- 
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peculiar overlapping of the descenders and ascend- 
ers of certain characters in one line with those in 
another, an effect that could be obtained only by 
separate printings of the alternate lines of the 
document. 

Side by side with the Watson passport, the 
Library has another which is even more interest- 
ing. In format and typography it corresponds 
more nearly to the style of the passports for ships. 
The name of the person to whom it was issued is 
not filled in. It is, therefore, to all intents and 
purposes, a blank passport, but with the remark- 
able and unique addition of the signatures and 
seals of John Adams, B. Franklin, and John Jay. 
Not noted in Evans, its corresponds very closely 
in form and typography to the passports, other 
than for persons. Indeed a comparison of the 
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typography with the different fonts used by Frank- 
lin in his Passy Press might suggest the possibility 
of its being another Passy Imprint, though Living- 
ston is probably right in ascribing its printing to 
someone else. Meanwhile, the occasion for a blank 
passport of this character, signed by the three 
commissioners for negotiating the peace, is some- 
what of a mystery. 

As to the political pieces printed at Passy, the 
Library has both printings of the famous “Scalp” 
hoax: A Supplement to the Boston Independent 
Chronicle, and others. But the delicate question 
of the claims of a number of new acquisitions to 
be included in the list of Passy Imprints must be 
deferred to another occasion. 


FRANKLIN'S PUBLICATIONS THROUGH OTHERS 

As was the case with his scientific and political 
writings of the earlier years, most of his political 
publications of the Passy period, whether written 
by himself, or inspired by him, were printed by 
others. To have engaged openly in propaganda 
before the French Alliance would have been em- 
barrassing to that government. Moreover, French 
and neutral authorship of the news and informa- 
tion he furnished the friends of America would 
make it appear impartial, and more convincing. 
Hence, he enlisted the cooperation of others. 
Foremost among his many friends in all classes of 
society was Louis Alexandre, duc de la Roche- 
foucauld d’Enville. In his scholarly and revealing 
“Notes on the French Translations of the ‘Forms 
of Government or Constitutions of the Several 
United States,’ 1778 and 1783,” *° Chinard tells 
of Franklin’s close relations with Rouchefoucauld 
and the evidence of their collaboration found in 
Franklin’s correspondence in our Library. 

While the details are still quite obscure, Frank- 
lin’s directing hand not only in the publication of 
the Constitutions of the Thirteen States, but in that 
of several pro-American magazines of the period is 
clearly shown. On the other hand the full extent 
of his contributions to European journals can only 
be ascertained through the same critical research 
that Crane is giving to the English press of pre- 
Revolutionary days. The first of the two journals, 
just referred to, is the Remembrancer, or Impar- 
tial Repository of Public Events, printed for J. Al- 
mon, London, 1775-1784 ; the second, Les Affaires 
del’ Angleterre et de l Amérique, Paris, 1776-1778. 
Both seemed to have owed their inception to a 


25 Chinard, Gilbert, Lib. Bull., Yr. Bk. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. for 1943: 88-106, 1944. 
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real demand for an outlet for publications devoted 
to America. At the same time, because of the 
delicate political relations exjsting between Paris 
and London, and the still undetermined policy of 
the French government, they were necessarily 
somewhat semi-clandestine in character. 

For the first years of the Revolution, the col- 
umns of the former supplied much of the pro- 
American information for the French public. In- 
deed, there is more than an intriguing suspicion 
of Franklin’s authorship of the letters by the 
“London Banker,” and of the Note d’un Américain 
on the French text of the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania—( Constitution de la République de Penn- 
sylvanie ... 1776). Certainly, the favorable 
publicity, even though somewhat circumscribed, 
accorded the American cause before Franklin ar- 
rived in France, reflected the continuance of the 
work he had carried on in England before his re- 
turn home in 1775. Nevertheless, the details of 
his association with the journals, and his propa- 
ganda activities in general, are still quite obscure. 
The French edition of the translations of the Con- 
stitutions of the states, Recueil des Loix Consti- 
tutives, published in Paris in 1778 (fig. 14), was 
dedicated to him—‘Dedié a M. le Docteur Frank- 
lin,” the dedicatory note concluding with the 
following encomium : 





Vous étes, Monsieur, un des principaux Mem- 
bres de cette Société de Héros; vous en étes 
aussi le plus connu parmi nous; c’est donc sous 
vos auspices que doit naturellement parOitre cette 
précieuse Collection. Votre nom donnera, en 
quelque sorte, un nouveau degré d’intéret aux 
vérités politiques qu’elle contient. 
This is also the case in the pirated Swiss edition 
of the same year. An advertisement in Les Af- 
faires de l Angleterre et de l Amérique No. XI 
(1778) to the effect that a copy of the Constitu- 
tions would be given gratis to subscribers of the 
periodical points to the close connection of Frank- 
lin with both publications. 


THE BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTIONS 


While the publications just mentioned are thus 
intimately associated with Franklin, it is the fa- 
mous translation of the Constitutions published 
in 1783, which he called the Book of the Constitu- 
tions, that stands out as the principal achievement 
of his efforts to present the cause of America. 

On December 29, 1780, Congress resolved 


THAT a Committee of three be appointed to 
collect, and cause to be published, two hundred 
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correct copies of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union, the Alliances between these 
United States and his Most Christian Majesty, 
with the Constitutions or Forms of Government 
of the several States, to be bound together in 
boards. 


Few, if any of the members in voting for the 
resolution, foresaw, or could foresee, the deep and 
continued influence the publication would exercise 
through the widespread publicity to be given it 
by their representative in France. Actively and 
intensely occupied for several years in enlightening 
the Old World on American matters, Franklin 
quickly saw the potentialities of such a publication 
in foreign languages. In a long letter of December 
25, 1783, to the newly elected President of Con- 
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gress, Thomas Mifflin, he explains his purpose in 
the following pertinent paragraph: 


The extravagant Misrepresentations of our Po- 
litical State in foreign Countries, made it appear 
necessary to give them better Information, 
which I thought could not be more effectually 
and authentically done, than by publishing a 
Translation into French, now the most general 
Language in Europe, of the Book of Constitu- 
tions, which had been printed by Order of Con- 
gress. This I accordingly got well done, and 
presented two Copies, handsomely bound, to 
every foreign Minister here, one for himself, 
the other more elegant for his Sovereign. It 
has been well taken, and has afforded Matter 
of Surprise to many, who had conceived mean 
Ideas of the State of Civilization in America, 
and could not have expected so much political 
Knowledge and Sagacity had existed in our 
. Wildernesses. And from all Parts I have the 
satisfaction to hear, that our Constitutions in 
general are much admired. I am persuaded, 
that this Step will not only tend to promote 
the Emigration to our Country of substantial 
People and from all Parts of Europe, by the 
numerous Copies I shall disperse, but will facili- 
tate our future Treaties with foreign Courts, 
who could not before know what kind of Gov- 
ernment and People they had to treat with.** 


He promoted its translation, cleared it with the 
censor through Vergennes,”’ and obtained the au- 
thorization, or permit, of the keeper of the seals 
for the printing and selling ‘‘of the work.” True, 
there were difficulties and some delays. The court 
and even Vergennes hesitated at disseminating 
ideas of government so radically opposed to those 
of the Ancient Regime. Indeed, permission to 
publish was granted only on April 5, 1783, on 
condition that the sheets be submitted to the censor 
for examination as fast as they appeared. On 
June 5, Pierres, the printer, wrote Franklin asking 
for instructions about the binding; the printing 
had apparently been completed. On the twenty- 
second, he sent a copy of the book to Livingston 
with a letter, in which he tells of his having per- 
suaded the Duc de Rochefoucauld to translate the 
constitutions. Thus after four months the volume 
was being distributed, a reasonably good record 
for publication, even for today. 

If space permitted, it would be interesting to 
speak of some of the difficulties, and Franklin’s 
diplomacy in overcoming them. In passing, it may 


26 Smyth, Writings IX: 131-132, 1906. 
27 Franklin to Vergennes, March 14, 1783. 
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be noted that the resolution of Congress, which he 
had printed on the reverse of the title page, gives 
the impression that it was an official publication 
of the American Government. This is also sug- 
gested in the use of “A Philadelphie,” as the desig- 
nation of the place of publication. The censor and 
Pierres would surely be less rigorous in granting 
a permit to print an official publication of a success- 
ful ally. Of course, most of the constitutions had 
been translated and printed before, that of Penn- 
sylvania as early as 1777, in La Science Du Bon- 
homme Richard, and often reprinted later. 


The “Book of the Constitutions” is by far the 
most important of all of Franklin’s political publi- 
cations. Indeed, on the basis of its content and 
the wide influence it exerted, the book has not 
inappropriately been called the American Magna 
Carta for Europe—unsurpassed as a legislative 
code in both the practical organization of govern- 
ment and in the principles on which it rests. Even 
the title page has an interest all its own (fig. 15), 
because it marks the first appearance in any Euro- 
pean publication of the “Great Seal” designed by 
Charles Thomson, and adopted by Congress on 
June 22, 1782. How Franklin obtained it so 
promptly is a matter of speculation. The woodcut 
of the eagle and the stars and stripes doubtless 
appealed to the master printer as an effective fea- 
ture for the title page. But what is equally obvi- 
ous, and much more important, is the fact that 
Franklin recognized its significance as a national 
emblem, or symbol, with its untold implications 
for the history of a people who had just won their 
independence and established a new nation. For 
the same reasons, doubtless, he used it again some 
months later in the printing of The Definitive 
Treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States of America 1783. The publishers of 
the first American edition of the Constitutions 
(1781) couldn't make use of the seal, for it hadn’t 
been adopted, but the editors of the Boston edition 
(1785) and the New York edition (1786), less 
sensitive to its significance than was Franklin, did 
not use it either. 

The book was published in octavo and quarto 
format. The former in an edition of five hundred 
for the trade or public, the latter in a de luxe edi- 
tion of one hundred copies printed on “papier 
d’Annonay” for sovereigns and ministers. In ad- 
dition a few were apparently printed on still more 
de luxe paper—‘‘tiré sur papier-Velin.” Of these 
one with the royal coat of arms, said to be the copy 
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presented to Marie Antoinette, is now in the 
Treasure Room of the New York Public Library. 
The other, more significant from our point of 
view, is in the possession of the Rosenbach Com- 
pany. It too is bound in red morocco but with 
Franklin’s coat of arms, and with the signature 
of William T. Franklin on the title page. The 
work was judiciously circulated not only in France, 
but in other European countries. The reception 
given it indicates the widespread interest not only 
in the political but also in the economic aspect of 
America’s struggle for independence. Among the 
latter was one which is often overlooked, but which 
did not escape Franklin. He foresaw clearly the 
powerful appeal the prospect of profitable trade 
relations with America would have in commercial 
circles, now that the British-Colonial trade monop- 
oly had been broken. In a letter of July 22, 1783, 
to Robert R. Livingston, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, he wrote: 


Since our Trade is laid open, and no longer a 
Monopoly to England, all Europe seems de- 
sirous of sharing in it, and for that purpose to 
cultivate our Friendship. That it may be better 
known everywhere, what sort of People, and 
what kind of Government they will have to treat 
with, I prevailed with a Friend, the Duc de 
Rochefoucauld, to translate our Book of Consti- 
tutions into French, and I presented Copies to 
all the Foreign Ministers. - 


The significance of this motive in the minds of 
many European circles merits investigation not 
only from the point of view of the contemporary 
European reaction to the revolution of the colo- 
nies, but also from the standpoint of its relation 
to the larger questions of colonial trade monopoly 
and the early advent of the industrial revolution 
in England.*® 

The direct influence of the publication of the 
Book of the Constitutions on the French Consti- 
tution of 1791 is generally accepted. Only one 
aspect of it, however, has been given the special 
study it merits. Georg Jellinek’s little volume,*° 
translated by the late Max Farrand, reveals the 
extraordinary dependence of the Articles of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens 


28 Smyth, Writings IX: 70-71, 1906. 

2° For a discussion of this aspect of the subject as it 
appears in the expectations and disappointments in Sax- 
ony, see Lingelbach, William E., Saxon-American Rela- 
tions, 1778-1828, Amer. Hist. Rev. 17: 517-539, 1912. 

30 Jellinek, Georg, The Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of Citizens. Authorized translation from the 
German by Max Farrand, N. Y., Holt, 1901. 
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on their American prototypes—the Bills of Rights 
of the Constitutions of Massachusetts and of Vir- 
ginia. A similar study of other aspects of Ameri- 
can forms of government and their influence on 
constitution-making, not only in France, but in 
other countries of western Europe in the late 
eighteenth early nineteenth centuries, is 
greatly needed. However, as Chinard suggests in 
the study mentioned above, the initial step in such 
an investigation should be “a thorough and com- 
plete survey of the printing of the early American 
constitutions and ‘forms of government.’” Cer- 
tainly any worth-while work on the subject must 
be based on a knowledge of the editions and lan- 
guages in which the Constitutions were made 
available to Europeans. 


and 


IMPACT ON POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


Such a study is the more important because the 
publication of the American Constitutions and 
their appearance in translation exercised an impact 
on the political developments in Europe that has 


never received adequate attention. Their publica- 


tion came just at a time when the movement for 
reform was gaining the momentum which in a 
few years ushered in the French Revolution, and 


the long drawn out process, begun in 1789, of 
drafting the Constitution of 1791. But their in- 
fluence did not stop there. In 1792 there was a 
Paris reprint in two volumes of Franklin’s edition 
of the Constitutions, with the addition of the 
Federal Constitution and the acts of the first ses- 
sion of Congress. If Franklin’s limited edition 
of 1783 served as a sort of text-book for the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution of the National Assem- 
bly, the subsequent and more widely circulated edi- 
tions of the Constitutions and related documents 
exercised a continuous influence, not alone in 
France, but in other countries of western Europe, 
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especially in the German states, and in Italy, in 
1830 and 1848. 

To the influence of the Constitutions and Frank- 
lin’s political writings, should be added the impetus 
imparted to the spread of the principles of his 
political philosophy by his reputation as a scientist, 
the popularity of his picturesque personality, his 
incredibly wide circle of friends, and the cogency 
of the ideas he broadcast. Whether he realized it 
or not, it all combined to make him the most 
powerful propagandist of the age for liberalism. 
Early in his career as a printer and publisher he 
had learned the significance and force of ideas and 
the role of the printed page as the principal chan- 
nel for their dissemination and the shaping of 
public opinion. Even in economic and social mat- 
ters he was too shrewd an observer not to have 
realized the meaning of the great vogue of Poor 
Richard’s Almanack, though he could not have 
foreseen that, by it and other of his non-political 
writings, he became also the great protagonist of 
the individualism and middle class philosophy of 
the nineteenth century. He played a much larger 
role in shaping the political as well as the eco- 
nomic thought of the generations that followed 
than has been generally accredited to him. His 
quiet, persistent effort to place before Europeans 
the text of the American Constitutions and the 
political ideas behind them, coupled with the amaz- 
ing, almost unparalleled, vogue of Poor Richard 
as a best seller in more than a dozen countries of 
Europe, marks the intrusion of a statesmanship 
from the New World into the Old that is unique. 
Even a bare survey of the evidence reveals the 
astounding manner in which our first, and still 
ranking diplomat, B. Franklin, Printer, promoted 
abroad the ideology of his country and of his cen- 
tury, inaugurating the impact of America on F 
rope which has reached such phenomenal propor- 
tions in our days. 

















It has been advanced by Doniol, and it is gener- 
ally agreed, that the news of Burgoyne’s surrender 
at Saratoga overcame the last resistance of Louis 
XVI and decided him to accept the Treaty of 
Alliance proposed by the American Commissioners 
at the beginning of 1777. 

Doniol himself has admitted, however, that the 
last steps in the negotiations are not completely 
known: “Il reste peu de trace de ce travail de la 
derniére heure, mais l’existence en est bien con- 
statée” (Participation de la France a l'Establisse- 
ment des Etats-Unis IL: 618). The document 
recently acquired by the American Philosophical 
Society and published here, short as it is, throws 
an interesting light upon the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Commissioners and the misgivings they enter- 
tained to the last minute. It is only a fragment, 
the last page, in the hand of Benjamin Franklin, 
of the draft of a letter addressed to Vergennes. It 
is undated, but we hope to show that it was writ- 
ten early in December, more exactly during the 
few days which elapsed between the news of Sara- 
toga and the indication by Vergennes that the 
Court was now ready to consider a formal treaty 
with the United States. 

By the end of November 1777, the American 
Commissioners had reached a state of irritation 
bordering on despair. They thought they had 
sound reasons to believe that “the neighbors of 
England” would never enter the war on the side 
of the United States: 


they will not begin the quarrel as long as they can 
avoid it, nor give us any open assistance of ships or 
troops. Indeed we are scarce allowed to know that 
they give us any aid at all, but are left to imagine, if 
we please, that the © non, arms, etc. which we have 
received and sent are the effects of private benevo- 
lence and generosity. 


Since such was the case the best that could be 
hoped was a continuance of that secret aid; for 
the rest America would have to rely upon herself 
and to work out her own salvation. Making the 
best he could of a bad situation, Franklin ended 
his letter to Congress with brave words: 


DR. FRANKLIN NEGOTIATES, DECEMBER 1777 


GILBERT CHINARD 


Professor of French Literature, Princeton University 


We have nevertheless the strongest reasons to con- 
fide that the same generosity will continue; and it 
leaves America the glory of working out her deliver- 
ance by her own virtue and bravery, on which, with 
God’s blessings, we advise you chiefly to depend 


(Passy, November 30, 1777). 


This declaration has been construed, and in my 
judgment somewhat misconstrued, by Doniol as 
indicating on the part of the Commissioners a de- 
sire to dispense with gratitude to France and an af- 
firmation of their national pride: “Ils se laissaient 
meme aller a essayer déja de dispenser |’ Amérique 
de la gratitude en l’enorgueillissant de la pensée 
que sa virilité et sa bravoure seraient les agents 
de sa délivrance.” Our document, however, re- 
veals a very different state of mind. 

The news of Saratoga reached the Commis- 
sioners on December 5, 1777. The same day Ver- 
gennes was informed of Burgoyne’s surrender. 
The French minister admitted at once in a letter 
to the French Ambassador at the Court of Spain 
that he was anything but pleased: what he had 
been reluctant to face had come at last; it was a 
fatal crisis which could not be avoided and France 
had to take a definite stand. The perplexities 
which troubled Vergennes’s mind during these 
fateful days have been thoroughly analyzed by 
Doniol. But no fewer were the perplexities of 
Dr. Franklin and his associates. They are fully 
revealed in the document which they drafted at 
once and as it seems never sent. 

First of all it was of prime necessity to convince 
the French that Congress which had just lost 
Philadelphia to the British would not use the vic- 
tory at Saratoga to obtain acceptable terms from_ 
Great Britain or at least to start negotiations. 
It was of the utmost importance to persuade the 
French Court that the news that a French alliance 
had been concluded would not be simply used by 
Congress as a diplomatic weapon, and it cannot 
be denied that Vergennes needed reassurance on 
that point. The importance of Saratoga conse- 
quently had to be minimized. The French had 
to be made to understand that their assistance was 
more vital than ever, that England was still strong 
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Fic. 1. Draft of a letter to Vergennes. December, 1777. 


and that failing a formal alliance and military sup- 
port some other form of help had to be provided. 
At this point Franklin was ready to propose two 
alternatives: either the French Court would fully 
finance the war, which would be far less costly in 
the long run than to send military assistance, or 
at least the French Court might lend Congress the 
enormous sum of two million sterling, at six per 
cent interest, which would be repaid punctually at 
the end of the war. But this was obviously a 
desperate solution and it does not take great in- 
genuity to find out what was Franklin’s choice. 

While the Commissioners were painfully draft- 
ing these propositions, Vergennes had made up 
his mind and on December 6 the King had agreed 
to make it known to the Commissioners that he 
was ready to enter upon negotiations. Thereupon 
in a letter dated from Passy, December 8, 1777, 
and written in the hand of Franklin, the Commis- 
sioners begged to recall that almost a year before 
they had submitted to His Majesty the project of 
a treaty of amity and commerce and another plan 
providing naval and military assistance. 

The text of the document which is now given 
shows clearly that it was written before Franklin 
and his associates were apprized of the more favor- 
able disposition of the Court. In this transcript 
words added are in italics; brackets indicate 
deletions. 


They can assure your Excellency that they have 
no Account of any Treaty on foot in America for 
an Accommodation, nor do they believe there is any: 
Nor have any Propositions yet been made by them 


to the Court of England, nor any the smallest Over- 
ture received from thence which they have not already 
communicated [to you] the Congress having the 
[utmost] fullest Confidence in the Good Will of this 
Court, & of that of Spain, and having accordingly 
given us Orders to enter into no Treaty with any 
other Power inconsistent with the Propositions made 
to them [nor] if those Propositions are likely to be 
renewed ; and to act with their Advice & Approbation. 

But as it is probable that England is not yet suffi- 
ciently weakened or humbled to [enter agree to] 
agrea[ble] to equitable Terms of Accommodation: 
and the[Con] United States with an Aid [in fact ?] 
much less than would be spent by France & Spain in 
case of their entring into the War, will be enabled to 
continue [the War] it with England as long as may 
be necessary; the Commissioners request that those 
Powers would resolve upon granting such Subsidy 
as may be sufficient for the Purpose; or otherwise 
lend to the said States the sum they desire of Two 
Millions sterling at [an] the Interest of Six per Cent, 
which they have all reason to believe they shall be 
well able to pay after an happy Finishing of the 
War, & which they [wish propose] mean punctually 
to perform. 


This is not the place to discuss fully the histori- 
cal importance of the document. We shall simply 
add a few remarks on its literary and psychological 
importance and value. This was indeed a crucial 
communication upon which depended, in the mind 
of the Commissioners, the fate of the United 
States. Every word had to be weighed carefully 
and every word should be studied separately. The 
corrections, emendations and additions listed here 
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are much more than ordinary variants. They pro- 
vide an insight into the working of Dr. Franklin’s 
mind, and enable us to follow step by step the 
progress of his thought as he was drafting a 
momentous document. 


assure was too impersonal; your Excellency 
was added as a compliment to Vergennes. 

already places beyond reproach the past conduct 
of the Commissioners in their dealings with the 
Court. 

to you would have seemed too direct an appeal 
to Vergennes. 

fullest substituted for utmost, a nice shade of 
meaning; the confidence in the good will of the 
Court was not a question of degree but of exten- 
sion and unreserved confidence. 

of that of Spain obviously France was the more 
important nation and the Commissioners were only 
too prone to forget that Vergennes had reminded 
them several times that the King of France would 
take no action without the knowledge and coopera- 
tion of his uncle; Franklin caught the omission. 

if those propositions are likely to be renewed; 
a most important addition since the main object 
of the letter was to remind Vergennes that time 
for a definite stand had long been overdue. 
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enter into was not the word since the British 
might make some proposition; agree was better; 
then agreeable was substituted and finally Franklin 
returned to the simpler form. 

the Con Franklin probably started writing 
Congress; but as he had first mentioned “Eng- 
land” and had in mind “France and Spain” he 
had to keep on using the name of the country and 
not of the governing body. 

in fact reading doubtful 

sterling a not unimportant afterthought. 

an substitution of the as more precise. 

propose was not strong enough; wish did not 
express the will to pay; it was a commitment— 
mean was the word. 


And so sitting at his desk in his house at Passy, 
fully conscious of the responsibility resting on his 
shoulders, the old doctor labored to make the 
words fit the ideas so exactly that his text would 
achieve that ideal clarity for which the French 
were famous. Irrespective of its historical value 
this document illustrates the sterling qualities of 
style and the probity of expression which mark 
the state papers of the first great American 
diplomat. 
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CHARLES WILLSON PEALE’S CAREER AS A PAINTER 


CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


Wesleyan University Library 


THE project of following the biography of 
Charles Willson Peale, published recently as Vol- 
ume 23 of the Memoirs of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, with a volume devoted to a study 
and survey of Peale’s work, has now arrived at 
a list of 1,224 pictures and, at this figure, is virtu- 
ally complete. One may hope, to be sure, that 
more will be discovered before publication, but 
the number cannot be very large, and may well 
be offset as others, now attributed to Charles Will- 
son Peale, are shown to be the work of less famous 
if hardly less interesting members of his family. 
The primary source of the list is of course the 
American Philosophical Society Library’s Peale 
Papers. As Peale only rarely made a systematic 
tabulation of any part of his work, however, this 
is by no means all-inclusive, and additions have 
come in from a wide variety of sources. Chief of 
these is the Frick Art Reference Library which 
has been invaluable also in locating the pictures, 
in completing their histories, and in making pos- 
sible a comprehensive study of them. 

In round figures, the present list of 1,200 in- 
cludes portraits of 900 contemporaries. About 200 
are replicas or new portraits of former sitters, in 
which category the portraits of Washington almost 
equal in number all the others. About 100 are 
landscape, still life, “history,” sculpture, or occa- 
sional pieces such as transparencies and _ battle 
flags, the greater part of which have disappeared. 

Of all this output, 514 works have been located 
today. At least 700 Charles Willson Peale paint- 
ings, therefore, and probably very many more, 
have been destroyed or else survive without iden- 
tification. One may guess that Peale actually 
painted between 1,500 and 2,000 pictures. Con- 
sidering his long life and incessant activity, the 
number should be even larger. It tired out his 
friends simply to sit and watch the man. But 
almost all his life Peale was either in trouble or 
following those expanding purposes which gener- 
ally brought him into difficulties anew. Actually, 
there were only about fifteen of his eighty-six 
years in which he was a painter alone, free from 


distracting worries, free from conflicting interests. 
A summary will tell the story. 

From 1763 to 1767, the years in which he de- 
veloped into a painter, he had his saddlery, his 
watch and clock business, his silversmithing, and 
the load of debts by which, after his involvement 
in provincial politics, he was brought to financial 
ruin and forced to flee to New England. He did 
not paint much, but his difficulties did convince 
him that only by painting could he extricate him- 
self from them, as the event was to prove. 

From 1767 to 1769 he was a student in London 
and did some professional painting, but he was 


_ busy primarily learning techniques in every branch 


of art. 

From 1769 to 1775 he was, at last, a painter 
only. He had returned to America, not only with 
vastly improved skill, but fired by West’s high 
pride in the profession of brush and palette. Many 
of his fellow countrymen considered a painter 
hardly the equal of a gentleman, but to Peale the 
possessors of “the art” were above kings and he 
had learned this lesson from a man who had risen 
from obscurity to greatness through the admira- 
tion of a king. Peale’s work in this period stands 
out distinctly from the rest, in many ways his 
most attractive style. 

From 1775 to 1784 the war and renewed politi- 
cal activities cut heavily into his career as a 
painter, although he produced a number of can- 
vases and many miniatures in these years. It 
left him, at the end, poor, exhausted by hardship 
and worry, a painter who was unpopular with the 
best art patrons of his city. 

In the two years following, 1784 to 1786, his 
“moving pictures” took almost all his time—his 
“new kind of painting” that was, in his eager 
imagination, to revolutionize art. 

In 1786, at the age of forty-five, he retired 
publicly from miniature painting, resigning that 
branch of art to his brother, while he still adver- 
tised his services in the larger sizes. But in that 
year also he began work in earnest to form a 
museum of natural history. From 1786 to 1791 
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he was as active as ever as a painter, often in 
Maryland and almost constantly so in 1788 and 
1789. But it was no longer love of his art and 
pride in it that fed his energy. He had in his 
mind the vision of a great Museum, bringing all 
the Creator’s handiwork into one view and teach- 
ing the whole Philosophy of Reason. He painted 
to get money for this design, and his painting 
betrays the altered purpose, his style harder and 
colder, his work sometimes less finished than in 
the pre-Revolutionary period. 

From 1791 on the Museum dominated the 
painter’s life, supported him, too, and handsomely. 
Periodically, he would announce a return to, or 
his retirement from, his old profession. He had 
some commissions through these years, but they 
were few and he painted mostly for the Museum 
gallery or to please his friends, his family, and 
himself. But when he did take up the brush it 
was always with fresh ardor and refreshened skill. 
He painted the “Staircase Portrait” of his sons 
in 1795 to show the young men of the Columbi- 
anum what he could do. And if one does not 
consider this his masterpiece, then it is his self- 
portrait, “The Artist in his Museum” painted in 
1822 as the conscious culmination and monument 
to his career in art. 

From 1799 to 1804 he painted nothing. In 1815 
he returned to an easel neglected for almost six 
years. Then he was learning the techniques that 
his son had brought home from Paris, and taking 
new pleasure and a new confidence in painting. 
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He thought his work now better than ever before, 
and, in many respects, rightly so. His hope of 
regaining an active place in his profession was 
less easily realized. People praised his work but 
rarely employed him. His price was high, and he 
had now many competitors who needed employ- 
ment much more urgently than he. In March 1826 
he received his last commission, a copy of a por- 





Fic. 1. Profile of a boy. While Peale was not a sil- 
houettist himself, he made a major contribution to the 
portraiture record of his time by introducing the 
cheap, mechanically-accurate silhouette. 


trait of William Richardson Davie, Governor of 
North Carolina. In June, eight months before his 
death, his last work was done, a portrait of Tim- 
othy Matlack, his associate of Revolutionary days, 
which he placed in the Museum gallery. 
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HENRY ERNEST MUHLENBERG 


PAUL A. W. WALLACE 


Professor of English, Lebanon Valley College 


Or the three distinguished sons of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg (‘the Patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in America”), Henry Ernest 
is the least well known and the best worth know- 
ing. From 1780 to 1815 he pursued a scholarly 
but unspectacular career in the little town of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, while his elder brothers, 
Peter and Frederick, flashed intermittently in the 
nation’s eye, the one as a general in the Revolu- 
tionary War and the other as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in the First and Third 
Congress. Yet Henry Muhlenberg’s contributions 
to the intellectual growth of young America seem 
to us today quite as important as the more imme- 
diately striking achievements of his two brothers 
who helped to bring the nation into being. 

Gotthilf Henry Ernest Muhlenberg (who pre- 
ferred to sign himself plain Henry Muhlenberg) 
was born at Trappe, Pennsylvania, November 17, 
1753. His father was already well known as a 
church organizer, having established the first 
Lutheran Synod in America in the year 1748. 
His mother, Anna Maria, was the daughter of 
Pennsylvania’s ambassador to the Indians, Con- 
rad Weiser. 

In 1763, at the age of nine, Henry was sent with 
his two brothers to London and thence to Halle 
for schooling. At Halle University, where he 
spent about a year (1769-1770), studying Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Logic, Theology, and History, 
with a view to entering the ministry, he impressed 
his tutors less with his piety than with his “un- 
paralleled spirit”—a spirit which led him to take an 
interest in things that were both new and (accord- 
ing to the Reverend Fathers at Halle) frivolous. 
Whether these dangerous novelties included the 
systematic botany of Linnaeus cannot be said with 
certainty ; but his statement in a letter to Dr. Wil- 
liam Baldwin, January 7, 1811, that he had been 
“a great friend of Botany ... for near forty 
years,” might lead us to suppose so. Certain it is 
that when, in 1777, he left his clerical charge in 
Philadelphia and came to live with his father at 
Trappe during the British occupation of the city, 
it was to the study of botany that he turned as 


a means of occupying his enforced leisure. After 
returning to Philadelphia in 1778, he took up 
botany in earnest, and advanced so rapidly that 
in 1785 he was elected to membership in the 
American Philosophical Society along with Joseph 
Priestley and James Madison. 

In 1780 he accepted a call to Trinity Lutheran 
Church at Lancaster, a pastorate that he served 
until his death in 1815. On the establishment of 
Franklin College (now Franklin and Marshall) 
in 1787, he became its first president, and piloted 
the institution through its early and most difficult 
years. Meantime he continued his botanical work, 
devoting himself at first to the study of plants in 
the vicinity of Lancaster and especially to grasses. 
From this central hub of research he branched 
out to collect information on all the plants of 
North America. In 1791 he wrote to Manasseh 
Cutler that he had collected more than 1,100 dif- 
ferent plants within a radius of about three miles 
of Lancaster. By 1811 he could inform Palisot 
de Beauvois in Paris that his herbarium contained 
more than 320 species of American grasses and 
reeds alone. His Catalogus Plantarum Americae 
Septentrionalis (Lancaster, 1813) included some 
3,670 species. 

In each of his three careers, as botanist, college 
president, and pastor, his influence was deep and 
pervasive ; but it is on his work as a botanist that 
his fame rests most securely. 

“The pious, the learned Muhlenberg is no 
more!” wrote Dr. William Barton in 1815. 
‘With him has fallen one of the oldest, the strong- 
est pillars of that extensive fabric his exertions 
contributed so largely to raise—the edifice of bo- 
tanick science in America.” 

His importance as a general influence, through 
his infectious enthusiasm, on the development of 
botany in America, has always been known. To- 
day, thanks in great measure to the work of Dr. 
E. D. Merrill, especially his forthcoming mono- 
graph, Unlisted and Incorrectly Listed New Bi- 
nomials in the Publications of Henry Muhlenberg 
(by E. D. Merrill and Shiu-Ying Hu), we are 
coming to recognize how extensive and valuable 
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were his own particular contributions to botanical 
knowledge. Dr. Merrill notes, for instance, that 
in Muhlenberg’s description of about 380 species 
and varieties of grasses and reeds contained in his 
posthumously published Descriptio Uberior Gra- 
minum et Plantarum Calamariarum Americae 
Septentrionalis scores of names were originated 
by him. 
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Title page of Henry Muhlenberg’s manuscript, 
Descriptio uberior graminum 


This is not the place to attempt an exact analy- 
sis of the qualities that made him so attractive to 
so many people: the modesty, humor, generosity, 
sincerity, warmth, and communicativeness that 
went to make up his abundant personal charm. 
It is enough to say that he possessed two principal 
gifts that dominated his life: a talent for friend- 
ship and a genius for putting things in order. 
They are the secret of his success, and explain 
the lead taken by Pennsylvania, through his influ- 
ence, in American botany during the early years 
of the nineteenth century. 

His letters, full in volume as in matter, are suf- 
ficient to explain the warmth of personal attach- 
ment that caused so many men (for example, 
Stephen Elliott) to follow him in the pursuit of 
systematic botany; and his note-books, journals, 
and book manuscripts (most of which are pre- 
served in the Library of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society), all attest the zeal for planning, ar- 
ranging, and tabulating that characterized his 
work. 

His journals are packed with outlines of proj- 
ects: tabulated lists of what to look for in describ- 
ing plants, lists of ‘Persons recommended to me”’ 
(William Bartram, for example), lists of places 
to be visited on botanizing excursions. In his 
“Botanisches Tagebuch” for 1784 we find this 
entry (translated from the German, the language 
he used in his private journals) : 


WALLACE 
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The chief localities I intend to visit 


1, My old Places on Mosers Place 
Lichty’s — Webs, Grofs — Ross — 
Dietrich 

My favorite haunts on the 
Little Conestoga 

Over Mill Creek 

Urbans Place — Wagners Place etc. 

Burkhalters ferry 

6, Toschs Place — and the 

Susquehanna Island... . 
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The last entry in his “Botanisches Tagebuch,” 
made May 20, 1815, three days before his death, 
is to the effect that he has received a letter from 
le Conte and will answer it with four (here tabu- 
lated) inquiries. 

Not only was he constantly writing down plans 
for his own private work, but he was also present- 
ing plans to his friends and associates throughout 
the country for the organization of botany on a 
national scale. He hoped that the American Philo- 
sophical Society would take a lead in the matter. 

“IT repeat my former wish,” he said in a paper 
read before the Society, February 18, 1791, “that 
some of my learned countrymen would join in 
botanical researches, and send in their Floras, for 
perusal or publication, to your Society, so that by 
gathering the Floras of the different States, we 
may have a general Flora of the United-States, 
drawn from good and certain observations.” 

He wrote often in his private letters of what 
might be accomplished for botany in the United 
States “if Scientific Men would join Hands 
together.” 

Of professional jealousy he seems to have had 
none. 

“By joining hands,” he wrote to Dr. William 
Baldwin, November 4, 1811, “we may do some- 
thing clever for Science. Mine, indeed, begin to 
get old and stiff,—but the heart still beats high, 
and wishes that others may do what was left un- 
done. Away with all jealousy.” 

Though he published little, and in what he did 
publish modestly refrained from drawing attention 
to his own contributions to botanical nomenclature 
(to the embarrassment of later taxonomists, who, 
like Dr. Merrill, have been constrained to under- 
take extensive research in order to discover just 
what names Muhlenberg did actually originate), 
nevertheless his fame is secure. Dr. William 
Baldwin called him ‘the Linnaeus of our country,” 
and the epithet, “American Linnaeus,” has stuck 
to him—not, indeed, because of any new system 
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or method originated by him (he had little of 
Linnaeus’ breadth of vision), but because he was 
the most indefatigable American follower of the 
Linnaean sexual system of classification, and be- 
cause of his immense personal influence on the 
development of botanical research in this country. 

His herbarium was, according to Dr. Merrill, 
the best in the America of his day. Specimens 
from it, which he sent to correspondents all over 
America and Europe, contributed much to the 
successful work of leading botanists in both 
continents. 

In return, due honors were paid to him. Torrey 
and Gray, Grisebach, Barratt, Acharius, Swartz, 
and Elliott named species after him. Schreber 
named ‘a genus of grasses Muhlenbergia. 

Frederick Pursh, in the Preface to his Flora 
Americae Septentrionalis (London, 1814), refers 
to Muhlenberg as “a gentleman whose industry 
and zeal for the science can only be surpassed by 
the accuracy and acuteness of his observations.” 

F. André Michaux, in the Introduction to his 
North American Sylva (Philadelphia, 1817), calls 
him “one of the most learned botanists America 
has hitherto produced, and who well deserves a 
distinguished rank among those who in Europe 
have applied themselves most successfully to this 
pleasing and attractive science.” 

In Dr. William P. C. Barton’s Florae Phila- 
delphicae Prodromus (Philadelphia, 1815) ap- 
pears this tribute: ‘““His merits, though chiefly con- 
fined to nomenclatural botany, were of the highest 
order. In giving information he was conscientious 
as truth itself, and his patience and industry in 
correcting the errours and confusion of botany, 
have scarce a parallel.” 

Chief among the many distinguished men of sci- 
ence who sought him out was Friedrich Heinrich 
Alexander, Baron von Humboldt, who, with his 
companion Aimé Bonpland, visited Lancaster on 
their way back from the famous journey to Central 
and South America. On the eve of his departure 
for Europe, von Humboldt wrote from Philadel- 
phia thanking Muhlenberg for his recent hospi- 
tality and acknowledging receipt of the grasses 
(some 160 specimens, as we learn elsewhere) 
which Muhlenberg had asked him to have checked 
against the names in Michaux’s herbarium.* 


1 Translated from the German original in the Lutheran 
Archives, Krauth Memorial Library, Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Mt. Airy. 
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My dear and honored friend, 


I use these last moments before my departure tomor- 
row, to express once more my heartfelt thanks to you 
for the great kindness which you showed me and my 
friends in Lancaster. Your grasses and your kind 
letter have come to hand and I promise to let you 
know Michaux’s names for them. Bonpland com- 
mends himself to you with gratitude for your kind 
remembrance. Yesterday we had a delightful noon 
with your brother the worthy General. Remember 
me to the good Ellicott and Mr. William Barton. 
We saw the Hamilton garden with astonished delight. 


Yours 
Philadelphia most gratefully 
the 27th June 1804. Humboldt. 


Muhlenberg’s own letters and journals, though 
confined for the most part to matters of strict 
science, contain nevertheless snatches of com- 
ment—gentle but discriminating and sometimes 
humorous—on botanical celebrities of the day. 
Here are a few of them: 


... that excellent Botanist and Entomologist, 
Stephen Elliott, Esq. . . . indefatigable . . . commu- 
nicative ... 

Mr. Rafinesque was rather too quick in naming 
the plants, and may have been mistaken in some 
names... 

Mr. Kin, a curious botanist at Philadelphia .. . 

Mr. Lyons and Mr. Kinn are both my Friends, the 
former knows more of the System, the latter is a 
practical Collector of Plants though he Spells exceed- 
ingly bad. He seems to me an indefatigable very 
honest Man. Both make their Living by Botany, 
with me Botany is Recreation. 


To William Bartram he wrote, January 29, 
1810: “Hardly a Day passes but I am in Spirit 
with You and wander with You Hand in Hand 
through Your Garden and on the Banks of 
Schulkil.” 

In a letter of April 9, 1807, to John Vaughan ? 
he sends his best respects to Mrs. Merry, whom 
he calls “my Flora Britannica,” and his “sincere 
wishes” for her “safe and pleasant Voyage to 
England.” His Flora Britannica was the wife of 
the British ambassador, and an enthusiastic botan- 
nist who had visited Lancaster with her husband, 
“collecting everything for England,” as Henry 
Muhlenberg observed. 

The scientific circle which he influenced most 
deeply was in Philadelphia. (“It was Muhlen- 
berg’s pioneer work,” writes Dr. Merrill, “that 
made Philadelphia the first important center of 


2 Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
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botanical research in the United States.”) But 
were world-wide, and he corre- 
sponded with the most eminent botanists of the 
day in Germany, France, Italy, and England, as 
well as the United States and Canada. In his 
manuscript volume entitled, “Agricultural Jour- 
nal, 1786-1804,” we find a page scribbled over 
with the names and addresses, among others, of: 
H. Persoon, Paris; Stephen Elliott, Beaufort, 
S. C.; “Olaf Swartz—Care of Mr. Franchell Sec- 
retary to the East India Company at Gottenberg”’ ; 
“Palisot de Membre de L’Institut de 
France Rue de Turenne n 58 Paris”; Zaccheus 
Collins, Philadelphia; the Rev. Lewis David de 
Schweinitz, Salem; “Peter Billy Seedsman Alex- 
andria Virg—nun N York’; Dr. Manasseh Cutler, 
Hamilton, Mass.; and Caspar Wistar Eddy, New 
York. 

His ““Botanisches Tagebuch” contains a charac- 
teristic list of those “who have helped me with 
Nomenclature.” There we find the names of 
Schreber, Willdenow, Smith (Sir James Edward, 
first president of the Linnean Society of London), 
Beauvois, Persoon, Swartz (with a note that the 
last three had helped with Cryptogams), and 
Acharius 1812.” The “Tagebuch” contains 
also a list headed, “Names of those who have 
supplied me with Plants for my Herbarium.” Here 
we find, among others, the following: Denke, 
Nazareth and Canada; Enslin and Lyons, Mis- 
souri, Georgia; Kin, Pennsylvania and Virginia; 
“Van der Schott—todt”; “W. Hamilton—Gar- 
den”; H. Moore, Tennessee; ““W. Bartram—Gar- 
den”; Rafinesque; and Christoph Muller, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Fic. 2. Rafinesque’s address, found in 


Journal, 1799-1804. 


In still another list, in which foreign botanists 
and the home product are separately tabulated, 
we find such additional names as these : von draus- 
sen, Sprengel, Schopf, Hedwig, Antenrieth, 
Schrader ; and, nearer home, Van Vleck, Hecke- 
welder (‘““Muskingum’’), the younger Michaux, 
“William Baldwin seit 1811,” Philip and August 
Muhlenberg. 
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With Rafinesque (who tells us that in 1803 he 
took what he calls a “pedestrian excursion” to 
Lancaster “to see Muhlenberg,” and on another 
visit the following year “perused his herbal and 
herborized with him’’) he carried on a particularly 
vigorous correspondence. They exchanged plants, 
and Rafinesque deferred to his knowledge in Muh- 
lenberg’s special field. “Knowing of your exten- 
sive knowledge of Grasses and Cryptogamick 
plants,” wrote Rafinesque, “I always shall refer 
myself to you for them.” Rafinesque’s letters to 
him betray that quick and pounding eagerness for 
“discoveries” which led him to so many undoubted 
triumphs and at the same time into so many er- 
rors—in sharpest contrast to the gentle and cau- 
tious assiduity of Muhlenberg, whose advice to 
botanists was, “Hasten slowly.” 

Correspondence with such great public figures 
as Washington and Jefferson he left, for the most 
part, to his brothers, “General Peter” and Speaker 
Frederick. But he did receive one letter * from 
Thomas Jefferson (‘the Friend of the People and 
of Sciences,” as he had once described him) which 
contains the best of all contemporary tributes to 
the Muhlenberg whose patriotism was most deeply 
rooted in the soil. 


Monticello Mar. 16. 14. 

Dear Sir 

| thank you for your catalogue of North American 
plants. it is indeed very copious, and at the same 
time compendious in its form. I hardly know what 
you have left for your ‘Descriptio uberior.’ the dis- 
coveries of Gov". Lewis may perhaps furnish matter 
of value, if ever they can be brought forward. the 
mere journal of the voyage may be soon expected; 
but in what forwardness are the volumes of the 
botany, natural history, geography and meteorology 
of the journey, I am uninformed. your pamphlet 
came during a long absence from home, and was 
mislaid or this acknolegement should have been 
sooner made. with my wishes for the continuance 
and success of your useful labors I embrace with 
pleasure this first occasion of assuring you that I 
have had long and much gratification in observing 
the distinguished part you have borne in making 
known to the literary world the treasures of our own 
country and I tender to you the sentiments of my 
high respect and esteem 

Th:Jefferson 
The rev‘. 
Henry Muhlenberg 


8 Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 
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COLLECTING SOURCE MATERIAL ABOUT CHARLES MASON 
AND JEREMIAH DIXON 


THOMAS D. COPE 


Professor of Physics, University of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES Mason and Jeremiah Dixon are re- 
membered as astronomers and geodetic surveyors 
in the annals of British science. Early in life 
Mason served for five years as assistant observer 
to Doctor James Bradley, the third Astronomer 
Royal to direct Greenwich Observatory. In 1760 
Mason, with Dixon as assistant, was chosen by 
the Royal Society to observe Venus cross the disk 
of the Sun on June 5, 1761. They observed the 
Transit at the Cape of Good Hope. During the 
following autumn they joined Nevil Maskelyne, 
another observer for the Royal Society, on St. 
Helena and worked with him in a program of 
research for the Society until the following spring. 

Maskelyne succeeded to the directorship of 
Greenwich Observatory early in 1765, as fifth in 
the distinguished line of Astronomers Royal. He 
established the Nautical Almanac immediately. 
Mason and Dixon continued as his co-workers. 
They were in America from 1763 to 1768 and 
while there they measured a degree of latitude 
and made astronomical and geophysical observa- 
tions for the Royal Society under Maskelyne’s 
direction. 

Another transit of Venus was due to occur on 
June 3, 1769. In preparation for it Astronomer 
Royal Maskelyne published a pamphlet of instruc- 
tions for observers as a supplement to the Nautt- 
cal Almanac. Mason and Dixon again observed 
a transit for the Royal Society, the former in 
northern Ireland, the later at Hammerfest, 
Norway. 

The British colonies in North America were to 
see the Transit begin in the early afternoon of 
June 3 and to continue visible until sunset. Ac- 
cordingly the Astronomer Royal asked Thomas 
Penn to use his good offices toward securing ob- 
servations from Pennsylvania. The outcome was 
the masterly project for observing the Transit 
planned and carried out by members of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in cooperation with the 
Astronomer Royal. The Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania gave financial support. Thomas Penn sent 
a much needed telescope. On his farm at Norriton 


David Rittenhouse built and equipped an observa- 
tory where he, William Smith, John Lukens, 
Thomas Barton, John Sellers, and others, observed 
the Transit. John Ewing and Hugh Williamson 
observed from State House Square, Owen Biddle 
and Joel Baily at Lewes in Sussex County on the 
Delaware. Baily, a resident of Chester County, 
had been a right-hand-man to Mason and Dixon. 
He had helped in the survey of the boundaries, 
and had made equipment and had taken observa- 
tions while work for the Royal Society was in 
progress. 

The observation of the Transit of Venus of 1769 
by scholars in Philadelphia, with all its attendant 
features, is but one instance of the whole-hearted 
team-work among scholars in the Mother Country, 
scholars in the colonies, and public officials on both 
sides of the Atlantic that brightens the record of 
the eighteenth century. 

Mason prepared material for the Nautical Al- 
manac through two decades. To the issue for 
1773 he contributed a “Catalogue of 387 fixed 
Stars” calculated from Dr. Bradley’s observations 
at Greenwich. The Almanac for 1774 first pub- 
lished Mason’s improvements of Mayer’s Lunar 
Tables, a scholarly production from Gottingen 
that he had first met at Greenwich while assisting 
Dr. Bradley. Mason continued to improve these 
Tables under the supervision of Maskelyne and 
with financial support from the Commissioners of 
Longitude. They were published by the Commis- 
sioners in book form in 1787, and Mason was 
awarded a premium of 750 pounds sterling by the 
Commissioners for this contribution to the art of 
“finding the longitude.” 

Mason and Dixon spent five years in America, 
from the autumn of 1763 to the autumn of 1768, 
in the services of the Proprietor of Maryland and 
of the Proprietors of Pennsylvania and of the 
Royal Society. They surveyed and marked the 
northerly-southerly line that separates Delaware 
from Maryland and the parallel of latitude that 
bounds Maryland and Pennsylvania. And they 
did astronomical, geodetic, and geophysical work 
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for the Royal Society under the direction of 
Astronomer Royal Maskelyne. 

While in America Mason and Dixon were 
elected to membership in The American Society 
held at Philadelphia for promoting Useful Knowl- 


( oh Charles “ 0 Mason 
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edge, Mason on March 27, 1767, Dixon on April 
1, 1768. Mason’s certificate of membership is 
pasted in his “Daily Journal” near its end, and 
is preserved in the “Journal” in National Ar- 
chives, Washington, D. C. The certificate is here 
reproduced.' 

Astronomer Royal Maskelyne was elected to 
membership in the American Philosophical Society 
on January 18, 1771. He, Benjamin Franklin, 
David Rittenhouse, and many others who were 
members of both the Royal Society, and the Philo- 
sophical Society were in their days living evidence 
of that close relationship that must unite men and 
societies who are engaged in scholarly endeavor. 

The Library of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety treasures a number of documents and publi- 
cations that are concerned with the Mason-Dixon 
Survey in America. On January 9, 1844, Mr. 
M. Justice, a member of the Society, gave 
it a manuscript copy of the “Minutes of the Com- 
missioners for determining the Line between Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland” which he had made during 


Fic. 1. 


George 





‘The American Philosophical Society was founded in 
1743 by Benjamin Franklin. Twenty-three years later 
The American Society for promoting and propagating 
useful knowledge, held at Philadelphia was founded. 
There were persons who were members of both societies. 
A union of the two societies into the American Philo- 
sophical Society held at Philadelphia for promoting useful 
knowledge occurred in 1769 and Benjamin Franklin was 
elected President. 
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1842 from an authenticated copy in the possession 
of Ferdinand R. Hassler, at that time Superintend- 
ent of the U. S. Coast Survey. These Minutes 
are accompanied by a volume of vouchers which 
are, says Mr. Justice, 


the original receipts given for the money expended 
by the Penn family in running the line between Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland from the year 1760 to 1768. 
They were preserved among bills and accounts . . 
which came into my possession through one of the 
descendants of Edmund Physick who, during his life 
time was Receiver General for the Penns. 


A map of the boundaries as surveyed by Mason 
and Dixon was prepared by them for the Commis- 
sioners immediately after the completion of their 
field work in the late autumn of 1767. The map 
was published during the following summer. A 
minute certifying the map to be “a true and exact 
Plan and Survey” was adopted by the Commis- 
sioners; and was signed by all of them at Chester 
Town, Maryland, on November 9, 1768. The 
Library has two well preserved copies of this map. 
One copy was presented by Mr. James Mease on 
May 19, 1826. 

A beautiful copy of the same map was pre- 
sented to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania on 
January 30, 1837, by Benjamin Chew of Cliveden, 
Philadelphia County, a son of the Commissioner 
of the same name. It has been republished by 
the Commonwealth along with other maps of the 
boundaries. Charles Mason refers to the publica- 
tion of the maps in his “Daily Journal.” 

Mason migrated from England to Pennsylvania 
after the close of the Revolution. On September 
27, 1786, he wrote from a Philadelphia address 
to Benjamin Franklin, announcing his arrival with 
a wife, seven sons, and a daughter, “all in helpless 
condition.” Mason was ill and confined to his 
bed. He died on October 25. This letter is 
preserved by the Library among the Franklin 
Correspondence. 

During 1946 the Library of the Philosophical 
Society was given films of four primary sources 
of material concerned with Mason and Dixon in 
America. These are: 

(a) Original Manuscript copy of Minutes of 
the Joint Commissioners, 1760-1768, preserved in 
the Land Office, Hall of Records, Annapolis, Md. 

Burchard and Matthews, bibliographers of Ma- 
son and Dixon, referred to this document in 1909 

s ‘the only original and only complete copy of the 
minutes of the commissioners that has been thus 
far found.” The film has been compared with the 
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manuscript copy of the minutes presented to the 
Library by Mr. Justice. No material differences 
have been discovered. 

(b) Field Notes and Journals, 1760-1763, of 
the Provincial Surveyors engaged by the Joint 
Commissioners to make the survey. 

These are contained in two manuscript books 
preserved in the Land Office, Hall of Records, An- 
napolis, Maryland. 

Burchard and Matthews, bibliographers, re- 
ferred to these in 1909 as the only complete origi- 
nal copies or complete copies yet found. 

(c) Charles Mason’s Daily Journal, November 
15, 1763 to September 11, 1768, the original manu- 
script copy preserved in National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This diary is all inclusive. It reports all work 
done by Mason and Dixon for the Commissioners 
and the winter excursions of Charles Mason, to 
New York and Long Island in 1765, and to Mary- 
land and Virginia in 1766. It includes letters, and 
a full account of work done for the Royal Society 
during the winter of 1766-1767, and during 1768. 
It records astronomical and meteorological phe- 
nomena, persons and places seen and visited, ac- 
counts of soil, vegetation, forests, water courses, 
scenery, and of lands that lie to the west. It con- 
tains an entertaining account of the Indian escort, 
provided by the Six Nations, that gave Mason and 
Dixon safe conduct from the crest of the Alle- 
ghenies to the lands west of the Monongahela 
River. 

Taken together the minutes of the Commission- 
ers, the field books of the provincial surveyors, and 
the Journal of Charles Mason give a detailed ac- 
count of the boundary surveys from 1760 to‘1768, 
and of all things incidental thereto, told by the 
men who supervised and those who carried out the 
project. Copies of the original, complete records 
are now deposited together in one library. 

To date the complete story has been published 
only in parts and fragments. Accordingly, the 
feasibility and desirability of publishing the docu- 
ments just described in facsimile and together in 
one volume are now receiving careful study and 
consideration. 

Early in 1947 the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society began to receive copies of 
source material concerning Mason and Dixon 
whose originals are preserved in England. These 
are being sent by H. W. Robinson Esq., Librarian 
of the Royal Society, who was persuaded to under- 
take the search. 
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Mr. Robinson has already sent a wealth of mate- 
rial from records in possession of the Royal So- 
ciety. Included is a film of the minutes of all 
councils of the Society held from July 14, 1760 to 
December 22, 1768. Mason and Dixon are mem- 
tioned repeatedly. And in fact they were present 
by invitation at the Council of December 22, 1768. 
The sequence of events that led up to the scientific 
project undertaken for the Royal Society by 
Mason and Dixon while in America has been 
cleared up by these minutes. 

The grant to William Penn provided that Penn- 
sylvania should extend five degrees of longitude 
westward from its eastern boundary the Delaware 
river. This implied that the parallel of latitude 
which Mason and Dixon were engaged to mark 
out between Maryland and Pennsylvania should 
terminate five degrees of longitude west of the 
Delaware. Now the lengths of degrees of longitude 
and of degrees of latitude in North America were 
open questions in 1763. Only estimated values 
were available. Degrees had not yet been meas- 
ured on this continent. Mason and Dixon knew 
the situation, saw their opportunity, and wrote to 
friends in London. At a council of the Royal So- 
ciety held on June 28, 1764, there was 


read a letter from Mr. Jeremiah Dixon . . . dated 
from Philadelphia, and addressed to Mr. John Bird, 
wherein mention is made of a Proposal to the Society 
to measure a Degree of longitude, upon a parallel at 
Philadelphia, and It was resolved that the same be 
taken into consideration at a future Council. 


At a council held.on October 25, 1764 


the President having mentioned to the Council that 
Mr. Penn had made an Offer to the Society of direct- 
ing Messrs. Mason and Dixon . . . to measure a 
degree of Longitude, upon a parallel of latitude be- 
tween Maryland and Pensilvania without any Ex- 
pence to the Society if the Society would direct the 
method of doing it, 

Ordered that thanks be returned to Mr. Penn for 
this Offer, and that he be acquainted with the accept- 
ance thereof—and that the President, Lord Charles 
Cavendish, Mr. Canton, Mr. Maskelyne, Mr. Raper, 
and Mr. Short be a committee to draw up Instructions 
for that purpose, and to consider what Instruments 
will be necessary. 


During June 1765 Mason and Dixon were 
obliged to wait for ten days in New Castle County 
upon Delaware for the Commissioners to assemble. 
To improve the time they wrote jointly a five page 
letter to their old comrade in research, Nevil 
Maskelyne, now Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, 
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offering congratulations for his appointment and 
outlining in great detail the opportunities that were 
at hand to measure both a degree of longitude and 
a degree of latitude along the boundaries which 
they were engaged in surveying. 

This letter was considered at length at a Council 
ot the Society held on October 17, 1765. Delibera- 
tions and reports upon it continued for many 
weeks. Finally the proposal to measure a degree 
of latitude was sponsored, funds were appropri- 
ated, and the Astronomer Royal was requested to 
draw up instructions for carrying out the project 
and to secure and forward such equipment as 
might be needed. 

The carrying out of the project is told in detail 
in Mason’s Daily Journal and in the reports that 
Maskelyne and Mason and Dixon made to the 
Royal Society in the late autumn of 1768. They 
are published in Philosophical Transactions for 
that year. 

Mr. Robinson has visited Greenwich Observa- 
tory and Oxford University and has found mate- 
rial at both institutions. Copies of some of it 
have been received. Copies of the rest are either 
on the way or are in preparation. Many searches 
and inquiries initiated by Mr. Robinson are still 
pending. Others are listed for attention later. 

Notices of Mason’s death in 1786 published in 
newspapers (on file in the Library of the Philo- 
sophical Society) tell that Mason while ill gave his 
manuscripts and scientific papers to Rev. John 
Ewing, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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with the suggestion that Mayer’s Lunar Tables be 
still further improved and that an American edi- 
tion of them be published. 

In his Memoirs of Dr. James Bradley (Oxford, 
1832) Professor S. P. Rigaud says (on page 
LXXxIx): “At the Oxford observatory there are 
a number of manuscript books and papers of 
Charles Mason, as well as many of his letters to 
the late Dr. Hornsby.” 

Recently Mr. Robinson has sent to the Library 
of the American Philosophical Society a quotation 
from notes made by Sir Joseph Banks at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Longitude held on December 1, 
1792, to the effect that Mary Mason, widow of 
Charles Mason, astronomer, had placed before the 
Board papers of her late husband in support of 
claims for an additional premium alleged to be 
owing to him; that the Board had refused to 
recognize the claim, but had offered the widow 
Mason one hundred pounds sterling “for the 
Papers that she has and in case of her refusal 
that they be returned to her whenever she chuses 
to demand them.” 

Are there any chances that the papers of Charles 
Mason reported to have been given to Provost 
John Ewing during October 1786, those for which 
the Board of Longitude offered his widow one 
hundred pounds sterling on December 1, 1792, and 
those that were reported to be at Oxford Observa- 
tory in 1832, are one and the same group of 
papers? And where are they? 

Inquiries are being made. 
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THE FREEMAN RED RIVER EXPEDITION 


ISAAC JOSLIN COX 


Professor Emeritus of History, Northwestern University 


Tue Freeman undertaking of 1806' was a con- 
tinuation of the Dunbar-Hunter expedition of 
1804-1805, which was described in the Library 
Bulletin of the American Philosophical Society 
for 1946. That brief winter excursion, reported 
among the published documents of the Ninth 
Congress, was supplemented by letters from a Dr. 
John Sibley, who in 1803 arrived in the Red River 
valley and whose correspondence almost at once 
began to attract public attention. It was he who 
supplied Governor Claiborne of Orleans Territory 
with some of the information that the other, early 
in 1804, transmitted to President Jefferson. In 
March 1804 the frontier practitioner approached 
the chief executive with a description of the bow- 
wood tree. In closing this scientific missive he 
begged leave to tender his services in any other 
capacity the President might think proper to com- 
mand. Reward came quickly, first in his appoint- 
ment as surgeon’s mate for the troops stationed 
at Natchitoches, and later as Indian agent for 
Orleans Territory and the region south of the 
Arkansas. 

Meanwhile other letters of Sibley appeared in 
print in North Carolina and Kentucky. These 
letters aroused against him much personal abuse, 
but he seemed to weather the storm, so far as the 
administration was concerned. The President, in 
1804, appointed him a member of the territorial 
council, an act that caused even Claiborne to doubt 
its expediency. Dearborn, the Secretary of War, 
commended Sibley’s Indian report, and both Jef- 
ferson and Madison kept him in office for more 
than a decade longer. When dealing with some 
presidents the scientific approach seems preferable. 
The doctor’s descriptions were largely confined to 
subjects that might appeal to the casual traveler 
or prospective settler. He mentioned the different 
settlements on the banks of the river, described its 
chief affluents, and as a practical farmer attempted 
some description of the soil and leading products. 
His accounts were neither scientific nor wholly 


1 Formal citations to sources may be found in the notes 
to the author’s Early Exploration of Louisiana, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati Studies, 1906. 


accurate. Many of his predictions as to future 
development of the region were not verified. He 
noted in interesting fashion the main population 
elements and pointed out, as did the explorers on 
the Washita, that the native ones were the least 
progressive. This practice may have aroused some 
local antagonism. Natchitoches, destined to be a 
focal point for the Freeman expedition, he wrote, 
was in a worse economic condition than at the end 
of French rule in Louisiana forty years before. 
Subsequent administrators had not encouraged the 
development of this region. Such industries as 
it possessed were in American hands and that too 
while Spain still administered it. There was noth- 
ing remarkable in the details he furnished but, in 
the dearth of better sources of information, he 
managed to place his name on the list of early 
explorers of the Louisiana Purchase and he was 
to play a helpful part in the Freeman attempt of 
1806. 

The slight returns from Jefferson’s efforts to 
secure adequate data on his new acquisition led 
the President, early in 1805, to seek a new leader 
for his postponed exploration of the Red River. 
Neither Dunbar nor Hunter cared to continue the 
task. Other prospective selections, including C. C. 
Rafinesque, also declined. Finally executive 
choice rested on Thomas Freeman, who at the turn 
of the century had accompanied Andrew Ellicott 
on his survey of the then southern boundary of 
the United States. He needed, however, a good 
botanist. Two men residing near Natchez were 
at first suggested but Jefferson, in January 1806, 
announced the appointment to this position of 
Dr. Peter Custis. To him, then, one must give 
credit for the lengthy lists of plants and animals 
that were to be found in primitive Louisiana. The 
formal appointment, when the expedition was 
about ready to start, of a young lieutenant “of 
considerable talents” named Humphrey, as Free- 
man’s assistant, completed its scientific personnel. 

Politics and diplomacy seemed as important as 
pure science in advancing the President’s explor- 
ing projects. Jefferson had first to persuade Con- 
gress that appropriations were necessary—no 
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mean feat in view of the tremendous sum involved 
in the purchase itself. Then he attempted to con- 
vince foreign diplomats at Washington (when they 
deigned to reside at the embryo capital) that the 
prospective explorations were wholly scientific in 
character. The British and French representatives 
accepted the President’s assurance and furnished 
the necessary passports for those who were to di- 
rect the work, but not the Spaniard. He and a fel- 
low boundary commissioner at New Orleans, the 
Marqués de Casa Calvo, intimated that the Span- 
ish archives were bulging with documents showing 
Spain’s claims to the proposed scene of explora- 
tion and their still more distrustful fellow official 
at Chihuahua, the general commandant of the Inte- 
rior Provinces, indicated that, from his overflowing 
stores, he might furnish all the knowledge needed 
to determine future boundaries. On the other 
hand he issued to his subordinates in Texas and 
New Mexico strict orders not to permit any 
armed party of Americans to enter the disputed 
border land before its limits were fixed by treaty. 
Obviously Jefferson and his commissioners would 
be greatly handicapped in any such unequal parley. 

This hostile attitude had been one of the reasons 
for turning Dunbar and Hunter up the Washita 
rather than the Red. Lewis and Clark were far 
enough away from New Mexico to be safe from 
Spanish interference. But Thomas Freeman on 
the Red River would be altogether too near Span- 
ish outposts in Texas. At length Governor Clai- 
borne secured from the reluctant Marqués de Casa 
Calvo a document that seemed to promise immu- 
nity for prospective American explorers. This 
could hardly be termed an official passport, but it 
was the best that Claiborne could procure and 
shortly thereafter he destroyed whatever validity 
it had, by forcing the Marqués and other Spaniards 
who had lingered too long in New Orleans to leave 
American territory. He did this on orders from 
the President, but it was hardly a measure to ad- 
vance the latter’s scientific views. At the same 
time Commandante General Salcedo, at Chihuahua, 
notified frontier officials that, although the expe- 
dition bore Casa Calvo’s permit, he as frontier 
commander knew his duty and would take meas- 
ures to stop the party. 

There was much in its professed objects to jus- 
tify Salcedo’s uncompromising attitude. Jeffer- 
son’s explorers were instructed to open parleys 
with the Indians on the way and endeavor to get 
them to visit Washington. Salcedo already found 
the Indians of his northern border hard to restrain. 
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Each year unauthorized American traders were 
already making this problem more difficult for him 
and his subordinates and this official request prom- 
ised to add to his burden. When Jefferson’s plan 
was first called to his attention, he ordered small 
parties from New Mexico to patrol the disputed 
frontier and, shortly after Freeman started up the 
Red, dispatched a force of more than five hundred 
men to visit the Comanches and other Indians of 
the Great Plains. In contrast with the small par- 
ties of American regulars that accompanied Jef- 
ferson’s explorers, his imposing array evidently 
made some impression on the Indians, but in the 
long run Indian and Creole alike had to yield to 
the oncoming American pioneer. 

By mid-April 1806 the long delayed expedition 
was ready, and on the nineteenth cast off from 
Fort Adams and soon swung into the opposing 
current of the Red River. The party numbered 
twenty-four in all: Freeman and his two assistants, 
Captain Richard Sparks, two non-commissioned 
officers, seventeen privates, and a negro servant. 
The reports from Lewis and Clark and from Dun- 
bar and Hunter had caused the President to 
modify his original plan. The exploring party 
proceeded in two flat-bottomed: barges and a 
pirogue—a decided improvement over Hunter’s 
boat, “constructed on a Chinese model.” The 
group was not to ascend the Red and then cross 
over and return by way of the Arkansas, but to 
go up and come back.by the same river. The 
previous expedition had demonstrated the folly of 
attempting a portage through the wilderness from 
one.river to another. This time a commissioned 
officer was in charge of the enlisted men. There 
was no report of grumbling among the soldiers, 
although some stages of the trip were more diff- 
cult than anything encountered on the Washita. 

This river excursion may be divided into three 
stages: (1) from the mouth of the Red to Natchi- 
toches; (2) from that point through the “rafts,” 
swamps, lakes, and flooded plains of the river’s 
middle course; and (3) the more varied prairie 
and forest land above. Over the first stage, their 
journal touched on many of the points already 
described by Sibley, but also abounded in botani- 
cal data. Cloudy weather prevented them from 
taking the latitude and longitude of the mouth of 
the river, so they contented themselves with quo- 
tations from other observers. Nor does the re- 
port for the entire trip present a single observation 
of longitude. They did not reach the Black River, 
the principal tributary from the north, only 26 
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miles from the mouth of the Red, until May 3. 
Mr. Custis (we assume he is the writer) describes 
in considerable detail the soil and vegetation of 
the river banks, but points out that river travel 
permits limited study only of topography farther 
from the river. He mentions occasional mineral 
products—necessarily limited in that delta region. 
The process of building up the land nearer the 
river through the age-long flood deposits is an 
ever present wonder. 

A short distance below Natchitoches, 184 miles 
from its mouth, the Red divides into three chan- 
nels, two of which were choked by “rafts.” These 
consisted of a mass of tree trunks and brush lodged 
in the mud in such a way as to close the stream 
to navigation. The three-fold division of the river 
formed islands, on one of which was situated the 
town. Here the travelers received additional sol- 
diers, who brought their number up to thirty- 
seven, and added to their stores. Dr. Sibley was 
helpful, then and later, in furthering their efforts 
to achieve the President’s purpose. 

Above Natchitoches, which they left June 2, the 
river continued its divided course. In fact its 
waters, for about 100 miles, were dispersed in a 
series of bayous, lakes, and swamps, through 
which there was no single channel. At certain 
seasons much of this land was flooded. Here the 
explorers encountered the “Great Raft,” then, and 
for many years to come, impassable for craft of 
any sort. A local guide conducted them through 
a tributary bayou which, like its fellow branches, 
seemed to leave and enter the main stream at 
will. These bayous and the lakes that they joined, 
varied in length and depth, but were frequently 
bordered by bluffs, which rose to some height 
above the immediate banks. The latter at that 
time were some 15 to 20 feet above the surface of 
the water. Occasionally one channel might main- 
tain for some distance a width of 150 to 200 yards 
and then narrow to half that distance. Cypress 
and hardwoods, cedar, cottonwoods, and other 
forest trees were interspersed with numerous 
varieties of shrubs and flowers and stretches of 
grassy and timber-covered slopes that gave variety 
to the landscape, where it was visible, but rendered 
progress through this watery maze difficult on ac- 
count of numerous rafts and at times dangerous 
from the falling of dead trees. These often crashed 
upon a slight impact from the passing boat. Fre- 
quently there seemed no passage whatever be- 
tween the standing tree trunks. The party took 
two weeks to navigate this formidable detour of 
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98 miles, before their craft floated once more on 
the undivided river. They had been warned 
against attempting the passage with such craft 
and were correspondingly elated at their success. 

While en route, an Indian runner brought them 
news that Spanish troops from Nacogdoches were 
on the march to intercept them. Dr. Sibley and 
his informant from across the Sabine soon arrived 
to confirm the report. Some 19 miles after the 
party reached the clear channel of the river, it 
encamped, on June 23, near a village of the Coa- 
shutta Indians. On the way thither their Indian 
messenger again overtook them with further news 
that a Spanish force of some three hundred dra- 
goons was encamped a few miles back of a Caddo 
Indian village. The commander of this force had 
asked the Caddo chief if he loved the Americans. 
The chief replied evasively that he loved all men 
and that if the Spaniards came to fight they must 
not spill blood on his land. The officer left with- 
out giving an answer but his abrupt manner prom- 
ised trouble for the travelers. 

The country above the Great Raft gradually 
changed in aspect to rolling prairies and timber- 
lands of pine and hard woods, stretching west- 
ward to higher and more open plains. Now be- 
gan the third phase of their journey where the 
human elements played a more significant part 
than the physical. While the members of the 
party encamped at a spot near a Coashutta village, 
its leaders visited the Indians and early in July 
received a visit from the Caddos, who lived some 
26 miles back from the river. These Indians re- 
peated their warnings against the Spaniards, ad- 
vised the Americans to visit the Pawnee and to 
shun the Osage. The natives of both groups pro- 
fessed friendship for the whites and their new 
American father, gladly received flags from their 
visitors, and on the whole were greatly impressed 
by the ceremony with which they were received 
and the variety and type of goods that were given 
them. 

On July 11 the party, after their native guests 
had left, proceeded on its upward course through 
a wider and still more desirable stretch of the 
river, of greater width and depth, of higher banks 
and bounded by elevated hills and occasional 
prominent bluffs. It seemed a most desirable 
country and only needed an adequate channel 
through the river rafts to draw to itself a teeming 
population. The journalist does not state how 
such changes would affect their newly-found In- 
dian friends. Two weeks later three runners from 
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the Caddo village informed them that the Spanish 
leader, Francisco Vianna, “a cross, bad man,” with 
some eleven hundred followers (a manifest exag- 
geration) had visited their village and commanded 
them to remove the American flag that greeted 
him. When they were somewhat tardy in doing 
so, he cut it down as a possible sign of the way 
he proposed to treat American intruders. The 
Indians begged Freeman to return down the river 
but, when he quoted the President’s orders to go 
forward until stopped by an overwhelming force, 
they agreed to go with him although they were 
sure none of them would come back alive. The 
Spaniards had taken up their march toward the 
Sabine River but this seemed only a ruse to de- 
ceive them and then intercept them higher up on 
the Red. 

On July 19, some 125 miles above the Coashutta 
encampment, they encountered the site of an old 
village from which the Osage had once driven off 
the Caddos. Here the Indians made a brief side 
trip to drink to the Great Spirit. On the twenty- 
fifth they visited the well-marked site of a more 
considerable Caddo village, where they received 
word of the latest moves of the Spaniards and 
took the precaution to make a cache in which they 
placed part of their provisions and outfit and left 
some of their more important field notes. Here, 
the Indian guides told them, the French had once 
established a small military post. This former 
point of French occupation seemed a likely spot 
to meet opposition from the Spaniards. They 
were not kept long in suspense. 

On July 28 the firing of guns proclaimed the 
presence of possible enemies. They journeyed 
cautiously the following day and when preparing 
their midday meal descried a large detachment of 
Spanish horse advancing through the stream to- 
ward them. Having taken due measures against 
surprise, they were ready to meet the unwelcome 
intruders. A parley ensued between the leaders 
of each force. The Spanish commander stated his 
orders to permit no body of armed troops to 
proceed through Spanish territory and to fire on 
them if they persisted in advancing. On his part 
Freeman quoted the instructions of the President 
of the United States to explore the river and re- 
quested the Spaniard to express in writing his 
objections to the progress of the party and name 
the authority making them. This the Spaniard 
refused to give but pledged his honor as to the 
truth of his assertion and then peremptorily asked 
when the party would start on its return journey. 
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It was evident that Freeman had met with the 
greatly superior force mentioned in his instruc- 
tions—forty-three Americans on foot were posted 
against more than five times their number of 
horsemen. Moreover they had been given orders 
to avoid a hostile clash with an enemy. Indians 
were expressly mentioned, but the term also ap- 
plied to the Spaniards. Furthermore, they had 
reached a point in the course of the river, some 
635 miles from its mouth, where the falling water 
warned them that they could proceed only a short 
distance farther in mid-summer and they were 
without provisions to feed themselves during 
months of waiting for a flood stage or to collect 
goods to trade with the Indians for horses.. So, 
after a brief consultation with the others, Freeman 
promised to start down the river on the morrow. 
On August 9 they arrived at the Coashutta village 
in a third of the time taken to ascend to their 
stopping place. Less than three weeks later the 
whole party had reached Natchitoches. While 
not accomplishing much that the President had 
hoped for, its members and the preceding excur- 
sion of Dunbar and Hunter had demonstrated that 
exploration of lowland Louisiana was feasible and 
that the country might support a large and teem- 
ing population. But it had also shown that the 
sturdy pioneer, not the government scientist, was 
to be the true forerunner of its early settlement 
and later development. More than thirteen years 
passed before the American Government under- 
took another formal exploration of the region. 


The executive enterprise that enlisted the ef- 
forts of these three volunteer scientists, Dunbar, 
Hunter, and Freeman, seemed destined to re- 
stricted repose in congressional document. Ulti- 
mately the complete narratives of Dunbar and 
Hunter passed to routine interment in the vaults 
of the American Philosophical Society, as befits 
records inspired by so prominent a member and 
former president of the Society as Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The Freeman fiasco received considerable 
attention in the heated border correspondence of 
the day but otherwise aroused little official com- 
ment. A formally edited journal of its events was 
entrusted to a printed pamphlet * that soon became 
almost the sole companion of its handwritten 
original. For a time Jefferson planned to employ 
Freeman, together with Lieutenant James B. 
Wilkinson (whom his father, the General, had sent 

2 So far as is known, the only copy of this pamphlet is 


in the Library of Congress. A microfilm copy is in the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
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along with Z. M. Pike), to explore the Arkansas. 
Further exploration of the Red seemed out of 
range of possibility after General Wilkinson’s 
Neutral Ground agreement with the Spaniards in 
the fall of 1806. The naturalist, Alexander Wil- 
son, was to accompany this expedition. A parsi- 
monious Congress, possibly deterred by the paucity 
of data obtained by the earlier efforts, failed to 
second the President’s recommendation.  Thir- 
teen years were to pass before the American gov- 
ernment undertook another official exploration 
of the Louisiana Purchase. 

For a century the Dunbar and Hunter manu- 
scripts lay unnoticed in the Society’s archives. 
Then its directors, under the editorial supervision 
of Dr. I. Minis Hays, brought out the Dunbar 
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Journal to commemorate the centenary of the 
Louisiana Purchase. In 1906 the University of 
Cincinnati published The Early Exploration of 
Louisiana, based in large part on all three of the 
above narratives and other relevant contemporary 
correspondence. The Society might pay a fitting 
tribute to its one-time president, should it now 
undertake to bring out the narratives of Hunter 
and Freeman and thus complete the personal rec- 
ord initiated some forty years ago in the Dunbar 
publication. The United States has had few chief 
executives who, like Jefferson, could still find time, 
in the midst of the political and administrative 
cares of this high office, to direct the scientific 
details of so important an aspect of the Louisiana 
Purchase. 





In the archives of the American Philosophical 
Society are seven boxes and a large package of 
parchments which contain the history of the Scali- 
ger family from the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Such an extensive manuscript collection of 
a prominent family is rare enough under any cir- 
cumstances and, when one considers that the family 
is European and that the documents cover four 
hundred years, the existence of such a collection 
in the United States is most noteworthy. For the 
reason why the family kept such detailed records 
of their history, a glance at the founder of the 
family, Julius Caesar Scaliger, is necessary. 

Born in 1484, according to his own story, of the 
family of the Princes of Verona, Julius Caesar 
Sealiger spent his early youth as a page at the 
court of the Emperor Maximilian. As a member 
of the Emperor’s troops he fought in the Low 
Countries, Greece, and Italy. At the battle of 
Ravenna he saved the bodies of his father and 
brother and performed other deeds of valor for 
which he was knighted by the Emperor. Known 
as the Count of Burden, he put himself under the 
protection of Alphonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, 
but tiring of court life he decided to become a 
Franciscan monk in order to become Pope and 
regain his family properties. He found himself 
unsuited to a religious life but enjoyed his studies 
at the University of Bologna which he attended 
during this time. At the University he became 
familiar with a young member of the family of 
Rovere, and followed him into Piedmont as a guest 
of that family. The French were fighting in that 
region and he was given a command by the vice- 
regent Lautrec, and distinguished himself. During 
all this time he was studying, becoming particu- 
After two attacks 
of the gout he gave up the military life and de- 
cided to himself to henceforth. 
When a member of the Rovere family was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Agen in Guyenne, he took 
Julius Caesar along as his personal physician. 

In Agen, Julius Caesar fell in love with Andiette 
de La Roque, a girl of thirteen, and decided to 
remain in France. He married her when she was 
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sixteen and he forty-five. He established a school 
where he taught letters and medicine, and built 
up a large medical practice. He built the Chateau 
de Vives, bought much property, and his wife 
began to have the first of her fifteen children. One 
of his students was Francois Rabelais but the two 
men soon quarreled. In 1528, Julius Caesar be- 
came a French subject. When Erasmus published 
his dialogue attacking the Ciceronians, Scaliger 
saw his chance for fame, and wrote a violent ora- 
tion attacking it. Erasmus’ friends had the manu- 
script stolen and copies of his oration burned. 
But with the help of Bedda, the oration finally 
saw light. Though extreme in tone it cleverly ex- 
ploited Erasmus’ weaknesses. 

Erasmus thought the oration was the work of 
Jerome Aleander, but Rabelais wrote him a letter 
explaining that the “atheist” Scaliger was the real 
author. Erasmus then called Scaliger a “boasting 
soldier,” which angered him into writing a second 
oration at about the time Erasmus died. In a 
letter to his friend, Arnold Le Ferron, Scaliger 
revealed Erasmus’ great secret, that he was the 
son of a priest. Meanwhile, Etienne Dolet, the 
choleric printer of the Renaissance, had written 
against Erasmus, Although they had ex- 
changed compliments before, Scaliger felt Dolet 
was stealing his thunder and they began to quarrel. 
This quarrel was intensified by their being on 
opposite sides of the fight between “Gascons” 
and “French” at the University of Toulouse. 
Scaliger published much poetry during this time, 
including the poems he wrote in a war of epi- 
grams with Rabelais. The most passionate of his 
poems are those he wrote to Constance Rangone 
after her husband’s death. 

Scaliger’s medical teachings became famous. 
He was a member of the new trend of experi- 
menters who were revolting against too strict 
adherence to the writings of the ancients. Nostra- 
damus, later to become famous as a prophet, was 
led by Scaliger’s reputation to settle in Agen. 
Both he and Scaliger were friendly with the reli- 
gious reformers in Agen, and Scaliger was brought 
up before the Inquisition. Fortunately his judges 
were friendly and he escaped serious punishment. 
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His literary work went on steadily. He published 
his work on comic meters, and the first scientific 
Latin grammar, his Laws of the Latin Language. 
He encouraged Ronsard, and was a close friend 
of the greatest of the neo-Latin poets, George 
Buchanan. Since both his health and his inclina- 
tions made it desirable that he remain at home, 
many learned men came to visit him. He used 
his influence on behalf of one of them, Andrew 
Melanchton, and saved him from the Inquisition. 

When his eldest son, Sylvius, was old enough, 
Scaliger sent him to the College of Bordeaux, the 
most progressive college in France at the time. 
The professors were anxious to please him and 
made special trips to visit him in Agen, but the 
Terror in Bordeaux following the riots over the 
salt tax caused him to send Sylvius to the College 
of Navarre in Paris. His fame as a doctor was 
recognized by his appointment as _ doctor-in- 
ordinary to the King and Queen of Navarre. 
Janus Fregoso, the son of his dear friend, Con- 
stance Rangone, was appointed Bishop of Agen 
at this time. 

Scaliger now sent the younger sons, including 
the brilliant Joseph Justus, to the College of Guy- 
enne. He was very much interested in the books 
they studied and the lengthy reports of their prog- 
ress which were sent him are documents of great 
interest in the history of education. An example 
of Scaliger’s educational progressiveness was his 
desire that the college teach them Greek. In spite 
of his interests in his sons and other young men, 
Scaliger continued his own work and published the 
first book that considered plants from the modern 
botanical point of view. An interesting acquaint- 
ance of this time was Etienne de La Boétie who 
came to Scaliger hoping to find in him the ideal 
friend for which he was searching. The disparity 
of ages made this impossible and La Boétie turned 
to Montaigne. 

The famous Italian scientist Jerome Cardan 
published a book called De Subtilitate. Although 
Scaliger admired Cardan he found many errors in 
the book which he corrected in a book of his own. 
Scaliger made his own errors, too, but his book 
was such a brilliant compendium of knowledge that 
it was used as a textbook for hundreds of years. 
In the course of this work he managed to hit again 
at his old enemy, Rabelais, who, in turn, devoted 
a satirical chapter to Scaliger in the Fifth Book 
of Gargantua and Pantagruel. 

During the last years of his life Scaliger was at 
work on the book for which he is the most famous, 
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his Poetics, the first attempt at a completely philo- 
sophical theory of poetry. It is this, but it is more. 
It contains much of what Scaliger thought about 
his contemporaries, expressed with a frankness 
that makes us suspect he realized it would not be 
published until after his death. 

The last years of his life were lightened by the 
admiration of the rising generation of poets and 
thinkers. In the letters Scaliger wrote to his 
young admirers there breathes the love of humane 
letters, and the belief that their free study is the 
most important undertaking to which a man can 
devote his life. After a very painful illness, 
Scaliger died on October 28, 1558, leaving, as 
a legacy to the world, a son, Joseph Justus, the 
great Protestant champion, who was to keep the 
name of Scaliger above all other scholars for 
another generation. 

In 1594 Joseph published his Epistola de Vetus- 
tate et Splendore Gentis Scaligerae et J. C. Scali- 
gert Vita in which he put forward the claims of 
his family to be descended from the Della Scalas, 
Princes of Verona. In 1607 Gaspar Scioppius, 
acting on behalf of the Jesuits, published his 
Scaliger Hypobolimaeus which argued that Jo- 
seph’s book was a tissue of lies and that Julius 
Caesar Scaliger was actually the son of an obscure 
painter named Bordoni. Joseph answered this at- 
tack in his Confutatio Fabulae Burdonum, but 
failed to produce proof of his earlier statements. 
The controversy aroused has not been settled to 
this day. The Scaliger family were continually 
under the necessity of having to prove their claims 
to nobility and this necessity points to one reason 
why their family papers were kept so complete. 
How these documents came to this country is ap- 
propriately enough, considering the fortunes of the 
family, a romantic tale. By means of the letters 
and documents in the collection it is possible, 
however, to trace the outline of this story. 

In 1847 the sole survivor, as far as she knew, 
of the Scaligers, Mademoiselle Victoire de Vérone, 
a maiden lady beyond the hope of marrying and 
continuing the family, was living in quiet poverty 
in the Chateau of Vivés in Agen, France. This 
Chateau was the same one that her great ancestor, 
Julius Caesar, had baptized Vérone, in memory 
of his native Verona. To her great surprise a 
certain Monsieur and Madame Poizat arrived in 
France that year and produced proof that, though 
she might be the sole legitimate descendant of her 
family, she was not the only one in whose veins 
flowed the blood of the Scaligers. Mademoiselle 
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Victoire’s father had left France in order to look 
after the property of his wife, Louise Bosquet, 
leaving her and her sister in France. This Mlle 
Victoire knew. But what she did not know is 
that in Santo Domingo he contracted an alliance, 
it could hardly be called a marriage, with another 
woman. From this alliance were born two daugh- 
ters were the mothers of Monsieur and 
Madame Poizat who were therefore first cousins. 
The true wife, hearing nothing from her husband, 
went to Santo Domingo and discovered her prop- 
erty in ruins as a result of the Revolution, and her 
husband dead. Having no money, she could not 
return to France and had to eke out a precarious 
existence in Santo Domingo until the restoration 
when the 


who 


Duchess d’Angouléme sent her the 
money to return. Dying almost immediately on 
her return, she did not tell her daughter of the 
news, if indeed she was aware of it, of her hus- 
band’s second “marriage.” 

The blow to Mademoiselle Victoire’s pride in 
learning these facts was great and she told no 
oné in Agen about them. However, her extreme 
poverty forced her into relations with the Poizats 
who were full of promises of financial aid. 

The Poizats were exceedingly anxious to obtain 
both the documents in the hands of Mademoiselle 


Victoire de Vérone, and that lady’s recognition of 


the blood relationship. They hoped, thereby, to 
obtain official recognition of their claims to the 
proud name of Scaliger. They obtained possession 
of the documents and the family portraits in return 
for their promise of financial aid. Although some 
money did change hands, they were much less 
generous than they had declared themselves willing 
to be, and the letters between the Poizats and 
Mademoiselle Victoire make pathetic reading. 
The Poizats used the Scaliger papers in an at- 
tempt to obtain recognition from the College of 
Heralds for their pretentions. From the letters 
relating to this matter in the archives, it appears 
that their case was going well when the Second 
Empire foundered and the College of Heralds 
disappeared. 

Their hopes dashed, they set sail for America. 
Meanwhile, Mademoiselle Victoire had died and 
so the Poizats and their children remained the 
sole beings through whose veins the blood of Julius 
~ Caesar Scaliger coursed. Death came to them too, 
and the other members of the family with the ex- 
ception of their daughter Cécile Poizat, who in- 
herited the family portraits and papers. She died 
in 1888 in Philadelphia. Having no family to 
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leave her possessions to, she left them through 
her friend, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in a box which was to 
be kept sealed until her death. In 1900 the box 
was opened, and found to contain the papers, por- 
traits, and documents of the Scaliger family. The 
portraits were presented by the Society to the 
City of Verona where they now reside in the 
Museo Civico under the name of the Poizat 
Collection. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE DOCUMENTS 

The documents were written in Latin, French, 
the Gascon dialect, and Italian. The writing 
ranges from Gothic through Roman to the modern 
typescript. Taken together, they give in detail 
the history of a famous French family for some 
four hundred years or more. At the present time 
they are in no apparent order but they could be 
rearranged into the following categories: 

I. Poizat-Scaliger correspondence. This is a 
series of letters which passed between the last of 
the true Scaligers, Mlle Victoire de Vérone and 
Monsieur and Madame Poizat of the illegitimate 
branch. These letters tell the story of the transfer 
of the documents to the hands of the Poizats, Mlle 
Victoire’s pathetic appeals for financial aid, and 
the history of the Poizats’ efforts through Count 
de Magne of the College of Heralds to obtain 
recognition for their pretentions. 

II. Poizat family documents. Lists of slaves 
held in Santo Domingo, certificates of baptism, etc. 

III. Scaliger family documents. Here are the 
genealogies of the Scaligers and related families, 
coats of arms, certificates of baptism, wills, titles 
to fiefs (several of these deeds are of the de La 
Roque family into which Julius Caesar Scaliger 
married in 1529), bills of sale, and other legal 
documents. Among the latter are proclamations 
with seals of the French kings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The most interesting docu- 
ments in this group are the original wills of Julius 
Caesar and Joseph Scaliger and the certificate of 
naturalization of Julius Caesar. 

IV. Documents relating to the attempt of Jo- 
seph de Lescale de Vérone to obtain official recog- 
nition of his pretentions. This category contains 
a large number of items and is of particular in- 
terest. In order to understand their significance, 
we must trace Joseph’s place in the family gene- 
alogy. When Joseph Scaliger, the son of Julius 
Caesar, died without inheritors, his sister, Anne 
de Lescale de Vérone, became, in default of male 
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heirs, the sole heiress of the family. When Anne 
died she left a will leaving all her property to her 
son (by her first husband, Jean de Charrier). 
She made it a condition of her son’s inheritance— 
he was named Joseph after her brother—that he 
carry the name and arms of the house of Lescale. 
Her son accepted and took the name of Lescale on 
the twenty-fourth of September, 1620. Also his 
son was Joseph (the third in as many generations) 
and bore the name of Joseph de Charrier de 
Lescale de Vérone. Since nobility in seventeenth- 
century France brought with it great privileges 
and since many people claimed noble birth falsely, 
Louis XIV issued a declaration on the twenty- 
second of March, 1666, for the verification of titles 
of nobility throughout the realm. Joseph immedi- 
ately set about collecting his proof. This fell into 
three parts: (1) that he had borne arms for the 
King and had received a commission in the regi- 
ment of Candal and that further his father too 
had borne arms in the armies. of the king; (2) 
that the house of Lescale de Vérone descended 
from the Princes of Verona; (3) that he had a 
right to the name of Lescale for he legally re- 
ceived it through his father, from his grandmother, 
Anne de Lescale. The many letters which Joseph 
wrote to support his claims are here, most of them 
in two copies. His petition having gone through 
a court in his province of Guyenne and passed on 
favorably, it reached the king who issued a letter 
authorizing Joseph to bear the name and the arms 
of Lescale. This letter accepts as proven the three 
points that Joseph listed. Most interesting is the 
fact that at a time when claims to nobility were 
being subjected to rigorous examination the claims 
of the Lescales of Verona to be descendants of 
the Princes of Verona should be officially recog- 
nized by the king. 

V. Lives of the Scaligers. These are a number 
of manuscripts dealing with the question of 
whether the Scaligers were descendants of the 
Della Scalas of Verona. Among these the most 
important are Mémoires de la Maison des Scaliger 
écrit par Joseph Scaliger, the Joseph whose titles 
were verified, and Mémoire sur la Généalogie des 
Scaligers, 1791. 

Such is a general description of the Scaliger 
papers.. When I first saw them in March 1946, 
I immediately recognized that I had seen a number 
of them before, or thought I had. Upon checking 
I discovered that some of the papers were identical 
with ones published in Adolf Magen’s Documents 
sur Julius Caesar Scaliger et sa famille, Agen, 
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1873. This was easily explained since Magen had 
reproduced his documents from the Municipal 
Archives and, naturally, the legal documents would 
be in the cities’ as well as the family’s possession, 
so there is no mystery here. On the other hand, 
some of the documents were the same as those 
possessed by M. Jules de Bourousse de Laffore, 
the author of Etude sur Jules César de Lescale, 
Agen, 1860, who claimed that he was the inheritor 
of the family documents. Checking on this I dis- 
covered that at a meeting of the Société de Science 
et d’Agriculture d’Agen, which took place on 
December 2, 1871, on the occasion when the skull 
of Julius Caesar was presented to the Société—it 
was saved by a family friend when the church 
was pillaged during the French Revolution—Mon- 
sieur de Bourousse de Laffore recalled that Mlle 
Victoire and her inheritors, Monsieur and Madame 
Onuphre Duchynski, had left him the following: 
all the titles, papers, letters and documents of the 
family de Lescale de Vérone, which were in their 
possession; the portrait of Joseph Scaliger, the 
learned son of Julius Caesar; the portrait of Mlle 
Victoire’s mother ; other family portraits including 
one on enamel of Julius Caesar Scaliger. M. 
Laffore told the Société that he was conserving 
all this material with the greatest care. 

Although the documents possessed by M. de 
Bourousse de Laffore contain a series of very 
important letters from the tutors of Julius Caesar 
Scaliger to him concerning the progress of his 
sons, and other documents not in the Poizat- 
Scaliger collection, the description given of the 
documents and portraits sounds very much like 
the collection now in Philadelphia and Verona. 
Letters to both Agen and Verona have remained 
unanswered and the mystery will not be cleared 
up until they reply. It is possible, of course, that 
Mile Victoire divided her possessions into two 
parts and only gave half of them to the Poizats 
under the pretense she was giving them all. If 
this is so, the appearance of the same documents 
in both collections may be explained by the fact 
that there were duplicates in her possession. This 
latter conjecture is borne out by the fact that in 
the documents at Philadelphia duplication is not 
infrequent and a few important manuscripts are 
in three copies. It may turn out, however, that 
documents passed from Laffore to the Poizats 
or vice versa. Further examination of the mate- 
rial in Philadelphia, Verona, and Agen may throw 
some light on this last mystery connected with 
the Scaliger family. 
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1. AMERICAN LINGUISTICS 


HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 


Formerly Director, New York Public Library 


WHEN Henry Phillips, Jr., drew his will in 1892 
and left to the American Philosophical Society a 
fund “for purchase of books on archaeology and 
philology” he wisely spoke in general terms and 
trusted his executors and followers to work out 
precise definitions. Did he have in mind concen- 


tration on international languages or European or 
Asiatic or African or American tongues? 
final answer lies wide open. 


The 


His publications show strong inclination on his 
own part towards the international languages and 
the middle European speech. There is not the 
slightest indication, however, of any intimation 
that his personal leanings were to be followed by 
the Society. No more definite instructions than 
the words of the will cited above. 

No one, however, so closely in touch as he with 
the general tone of interests of the Society could 
have failed to see that from early days—the very 
earliest—there had been full recognition of the 
responsibility and the opportunity for the study of 
the native American tongues. He could not fail 
to recall how Franklin and Jefferson as early 
presidents had made and urged excursions in this 
field; how strong had been the emphasis on all 
sides of the life of the Indian tribes at the time 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition; how pioneer 
work in native linguistics stood to the credit of 
Heckewelder, Conrad Weiser, Zeisberger, Dupon- 
ceau, Gallatin, to mention only men of the first 
generation in the history of the Society. Phillips 
had made the Index to the Early Proceedings of 
the Society (1744-1838) and must without ques- 
tion have recalled how the interests of the Society 
and the members as there expressed had covered 
the native Indian languages from New England 
to South America, the Delaware, Lenni-Lenape, 
Darien Indians. 

Indeed, may it not be quite possible that he 
refused or declined to specify any single branch 
or class of philology—as the phrase ran then, but 
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nowadays is called linguistics—because of this very 
wideness of interest and outlook? 

At any rate, as told in the Bulletin of the Library 
for 1944 (pp. 65-74), the Committee on the Li- 
brary accepted in October of that year recom- 
mendations that the Society confine its work in 
linguistics to the study of, and to the gathering 
of source material on, the speech of the native peo- 
ples of the Americas. This carried with it infer- 
entially also the recommendations of the informal 
group of archaeologists that had met in April pre- 
ceding and had urged that in archaeology the 
Society use the Phillips money for the American 
field and aim at supplementing and complementing 
the holdings of the University of Pennsylvania. 

And now, some three years later, it seems not 
unfitting to stop for a moment to look at develop- 
ments since 1944, 

Discussion was then under way as to the fate 
of the manuscripts and papers collected by the late 
Professor Franz Boas. He had deposited them in 
Washington with the American Council of Learned 
Societies before his death. Conferences between 
his family and representatives of the Society and 
the Council led to their transfer and gift to the 
Society on four conditions: (1) a special com- 
mittee to be named for their care; (2) a Library 
Research Associate in American Linguistics to be 
appointed from time to time; (3) competent schol- 
ars in the field to be recommended to the Com- 
mittee on Research; (4) publication of manu- 
scripts developed in this way to be recommended 
for consideration by the Committee on Publica- 
tions from time to time. 

The special committee had been named before 
the gift had formally been made. During the sum- 
mer of 1943 an inventory of the collection had been 
made in Washington by Drs. Zellig S. Harris and 
C. F. Voegelin. Early in June 1944 Dr. Harris 
was named as Library Research Associate with the 
special assignment of the arranging of the collec- 
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tion. The material sent from Washington was 
supplemented by deposits made by the family of 
Dr. Boas. In 1947 Dr. Ernst Boas gave $1,000 
to expedite work on the collection. All of which 
worked happily to speed along the absorption, di- 
gestion, cultivation, fruition. 

In the Library Bulletin for 1945, pages 57-61 
carry a comprehensive survey of the progress to 
that time. It is worthy of careful study in itself, 
but for the moment a brief summary of progress 
in connection with this study of the Boas papers 
may suffice: : 

The material in the collection is characterized 
as “one of the most valuable’’ owned by the Li- 
brary in the field of American linguistics. 


The geographical area which it covers extends from 
Siberia to Central America, chiefly along the Pacific 
coast. . . . In addition to this west-coast area, there 
is considerable material for the Siouan languages of 
the middle west of the United States. For the east 
coast we have only Kuchi and Cherokee. Of the im- 
portant families of American Indian languages, those 
which are most fully represented in the Boas collec- 
tion are the Salish, Waukashan, and Siouan. 


The Pacific northwest and California seem to 
furnish one main field for attention. Of equal 
importance would be the tongues of the middle 
east. Possibility should not be forgotten, however, 
of need for action as occasion arises in connection 
with languages that are rapidly dying out. 

The Library has received also the rest of the 
Boas papers, an important and significant reflec- 


tion of not only the personal history and growth | 


of this distinguished scholar for some six decades, 
but also the development and the methods of ap- 
proach in anthropology and linguistics, not forget- 
ting also his active interest and serious thinking 
in many of the social problems of his day. 

One major task has begun, the gathering of texts 
in North Carolina Cherokee with their grammati- 
cal analysis. A study of the phonology of the 
language appeared in International Journal of 
American Linguistics 12: 14-21, 1946. 

An article from the Boas papers was published 
in Language 21: 1-11, 1945, “Grammatical Cate- 
gories” by B. L. Whorf. 

Four large volumes in Kwakiutl are contem- 
plated, a Grammar, a Dictionary, a Syntax of the 
Suffixes, a volume of texts and translations. 

Other developments in the field call for brief 
mention. In October 1946 the source material 
collected by Dr. Alban W. Hoopes for his dis- 
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sertation on “Indian Affairs and their Adminis- 

tration, 1849-1860,” was bought as a charge 

against the Phillips Fund. 

Dr. Harris and Mrs. Yampolsky prepared for 
publication the Kwakiutl grammar and _ suffixes 
which has appeared as Volume 37, Part 3 of the 
Transactions, December 1947. Dr. Harris’ ap- 
pointment as Library Research Associate expired 
in June 1947, and Dr. C. F. Voegelin of Indiana 
University, and the Editor of the /nternational 
Journal of Linguistics, was appointed to succeed 
him. 

In November, Dr. A. V. Kidder accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee on the use of the 
Phillips Fund, planning to develop a program for 
archaeology .to parallel that in linguistics, the 
former chairman expecting to be out of the coun- 
try for an extended period. 

In December 1946 Miss Ruth Benedict pre- 
sented her study of Chehalis folklore. Papers 
from Edward Sapir were given by Dr. Morris 
Swadesh. More than a hundred notebooks were 
turned over by Dr. A. L. Kroeber, gatherings 
made in the field by Dr. Goddard, studying the 
Athabaskan Indians of Canada, under Dr. Boas. 
Dr. Voegelin spent considerable time on the pa- 
pers in the collection in connection with his study 
on the structure of American Indian languages, 
and in directing the work of several younger schol- 
ars in the study and acquisition of manuscripts of 
surviving groups of Indian languages especially 
represented in the Boas Collection. 

In February 1947 Miss Muriel Rukeyser made 
a preliminary study of the Boas papers in connec- 
tion with her biography of Dr. Boas. The grant 
of $1,000 from Dr. Ernst Boas had both speeded 
the arranging of the collection and had helped 
Miss Rukeyser. Gathering of material among the 
Shawnee Indians to be done by Mr. W. D. Preston 
under supervision of Drs. Harris and Voegelin 
was authorized. Since the acquisition of the Boas 
Papers, the number of pieces of cognate interest 
presented from other sources has amounted to 
fully a hundred and fifty. 

Orders for microfilm of Boas material have come 
frequently, both from domestic students and some 
from points as varied as Cuba and Mexico. 

_In June 1947 Miss Jane E. Willets was helped 
to collect Ottawa manuscripts, and Dr. Harris re- 
ported progress in the field work among the 
Cherokees. 

Meanwhile, the claims of anthropology and 
archaeology were being urged and the Librarian 
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made arrangements for a meeting of specialists in 
these fields to confer with the Chairman and others 


of the Committee. After much discussion a num- 


HARRY M. LYDENBERG AND ALFRED V. KIDDER 
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ber of recommendations outlined in Dr. Kidder’s 


report were formally adopted to implement the 
program in these fields. 


2. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
ALFRED V. KIDDER 


Chairman, Division of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


On October 18, 1947, a meeting was held in 
the Hall of the American Philosophical Society to 
discuss the archaeological activities which might 
be included in the Society’s Library program and 
their coordination with the linguistic studies al- 
ready being carried on under the auspices of the 
Phillips Fund. There were present: L. P. Eisen- 
hart, W. N. Fenton, J. B. Griffin, Z. S. Harris, 
A. V. Kidder (Chairman), W. E. Lingelbach, 
H. M. Lydenberg, J. A. Mason, F. G. Rainey, 
W. A. Ritchie, F. G. Speck, C. F. Voegelin, P. A. 
W. Wallace, and J. Witthoft. 

It was the sense of the meeting that, in view 
of the vastness of the American linguistic and 
archaeological fields and the limited resources of 
the Fund, it would Be necessary to concentrate 
upon areas and subjects sufficiently restricted to 
ensure adequate coverage but sufficiently signifi- 
cant to give promise that results would throw light 
upon fundamental problems of the two disciplines. 
It was thought that northeastern United States 
and adjacent parts of Canada fulfill the above 
requirements. 

Several considerations influenced this belief. 
The northeastern region, being near at hand, could 
be worked without heavy expenses for travel. 
Northeastern archaeological sites are relatively 
small and thus lend themselves to intensive inves- 
tigation. Furthermore, they contain no architec- 
tural remains of the ‘sort which elsewhere often 
entail obligation to undertake costly repair and 
stabilization. Of greater weight was the fact that, 
in relation to the Mississippi drainage, the South- 
east, and the Southwest, the area has been greatly 
neglected; that there are many state and _ local 
agencies with which cooperations of one sort or 
another might be established ; and that the North- 
east, having been peripheral to regions of higher 
aboriginal development, should prove a valuable 
field for attack upon very important, but as yet 
little understood, problems of the manner and rate 
of cultural diffusion and the effects of differing 
environments on introduced cultures. Lastly, 
there can be carried out in the Northeast coordi- 
nated researches in archaeology and linguistics 


that should contribute materially to understanding 
of the vexed, but again very important, question 
of the relation of language to culture in pre- 
Columbian North America. 

It was felt that close touch should be kept with 
all archaeologists now working in the Northeast, 
with the various archaeological organizations in 
the area, that special effort be made to encourage 
and assist promising young students, and to in- 
terest the more intelligent type of collector. These 
objectives require a rather thorough stocktaking 
of the personnel and the resources, both financial 
and in the matter of collections, of northeastern 
museums and other agencies; as well as confer- 
ences with those archaeologists and linguists best 
able to advise as to, or take part in, specific proj- 
ects. For such a stocktaking, it would seem ad- 
visable to secure the full-time services for at least 
six months of a competent individual and that he 
should thereafter act, on a part time basis, as an 
archaeological advisor, an opposite number, so to 
speak, to the Society’s Research Associates in 
Linguistics. 

As result of the discussion, the following recom- 
mendations were made to the Society: 


(1) That archaeological work be confined to the 
area from the mouth of the Susquehanna to Lake 
Huron and from the St. Lawrence watershed to 
the eastern seaboard. 

(2) That a Research Associate in Archaeology 
be appointed. 

(3) That, because of the danger of destruc- 
tion of valuable remains by enthusiastic but un- 
trained collectors, the National Research Council 
be requested to reissue its guide for amateur 
archaeologists. 

(4) That close contact be maintained with state 
and local agencies. 

(5) That the possibilities of dendrochronological 
research in the Northeast be explored. 

(6) That the project for a political and cultural 
history of the Iroquois be encouraged. 

(7) That a union list of American Indian lin- 
guistic manuscripts be started. 




































































